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PREFACE 


The Bureau of Education of the United States government 
has prepared and issued a Report on the Teaching of Com- 
munity Civics (Bulletin 1915, Number 28). This Report 
was compiled by a special committee of the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education created by the 
National Education Association. The committee consisted 
of the following members: Professor J. Lynn Barnard, of the 
Philadelphia School of Pedagogy; F. W. Carrier, principal 
of the Wilmington, Massachusetts, High School; Arthur 
Wiliam Dunn, specialist in Civic Education, United States 
Bureau of Education; and Clarence D. Kingsley, High School 
Inspector, Massachusetts Board of Education. This textbook 
has been prepared in accordance with the analysis of the subject 
set forth in this Bulletin, and is submitted to teachers of civics 
who wish to arrange their work in conformity with the plan 
there indicated. 
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CIVICS IN THE CLASSROOM 


In a social system such as that which prevails in America, the wel- 
fare of the community depends upon the co-operation of the citizens 
as a whole. It is therefore becoming more and more evident each 
year that special training is demanded of those who wish to share 
intelligently in the conduct of affairs. Accordingly, we find every- 
where a growing interest in the content and method of the course in 
Civics. 

Formerly, a teacher of Civics was satisfied to explain the details 
of governmental organization. The facts to be studied could be recorded 
in a book and taught by anybody who could read the book. The 
real reason for including Civics in a course of study—the improve- 
ment of the quality of citizenship—was either lost sight of entirely, 
or was only incidentally inferred. 

It is the purpose of the authors of this text to present the subject 
with two questions constantly in mind: 1. What is the community 
doing for the citizen? 2. What does the citizen owe the community? 
These two ideas must be kept steadily in view by the teacher in this 
Community Civics work. A mere formal study of the text will not 
accomplish the desired result—the text is not intended to cover the 
field. The questions at the end of each chapter suggest the line of 
investigation to be pursued; yet it may even be found impossible to 
answer all these questions. But if investigation and discussion have 
been stimulated, they will have achieved their purpose. 

Jt is not intended that the concept of the community shall include 
only the city. The state and the nation should be regarded as harger 
communities for which the pupil will some day be responsible. In 
considering the activities of the state and the nation, however, the 
same point of view must be retained; that is, what has the community 
done for the citizen, and what does the citizen owe the community? 

The teacher, then, should aim primarily to develop an emotion 
for good citizenship. A person cannot be a good citizen who does 
not have an emotional background which controls and regulates and 
inhibits the reactions to the problems of government which will come 
to him for judgment and decision. For example, a willingness on the 
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part of all the citizens to submit to quarantine regulations will greatly 
facilitate the efforts of the health authorities in stamping out an 
epidemic. This willingness is the result of proper training in the 
emotionalizing of civic ideals. 

This emotion for the ideals of good citizenship cannot be developed 
by lecturing and preaching. The teacher must prepare a vast number 
of interesting details of civic activities. The presentation and free 
discussion of local problems as they arise serve to awaken an emotion 
for these ideals. The teacher should prepare a scrap book of news- 
paper and magazine clippings from which to gather illustrations for 
her presentation. Almost any issue of the local papers contains some 
reference to activities interesting to the class. Professor Zueblin’s 
“American Municipal Progress” (Macmillan), and “The American 
City,” a monthly magazine, will both be found helpful. 

Concurrently with the emotion for the ideals of good citizenship 
should be developed the habits of good citizenship. Habits can be 
developed only by well-directed motor activities on the part of the 
pupil. The class should engage in a variety of activities designed to 
stimulate the powers of observation and the habits of civic conduct. 
The activities listed below have been found helpful, and an alert 
teacher will easily devise additional ones: 

1. Observations to be written on filing cards, turned in and studied 
in class. Subjects such as— 


Dirty streets % Smoking stacks 
Uncovered garbage cans Paper-littered streets 
Ugly billboards Unguarded excavations 
Holes in pavements Insect-breeding conditions 


and many others will suggest themselves. 


2. Photographs taken by volunteer members of the class. Many 
subjects of eivic interest could be suggested: 
What the community is doing for health— 
Building a sewer 
Filtering the water 
Quarantining a house, ete. 
What the community is doing for the protection of the citizen—— 
A policeman 
A battleship 
A fire-engine in action 
In a similar way all the other elements of community welfare should 
be considered. The value of such work may be enhanced by asking 
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the volunteer photographers to take snapshots of things the coms 
Inunity ought to remedy, such as— 

A badly paved street 

A dirty alley : 

Snow banked around a fire-plug 

Bad housing conditions, etc. 

3. In some cities it is possible, and acceptable, to use these observa- 
tions in the preparation of letters to the proper city authorities, 
pointing out and listing the conditions observed. If photographs 
are enclosed illustrating the cause for complaint, the letter becomes 
still more effective. 

4. The Civics class should have a prominent share in the activities 
of ‘Clean-up Week.” 

5. The class should visit such places as the water-works, the garbage 
and sewage disposal plants, the city hall, the court house, etc. The 
authorities usually co-operate very cordially in making these visits 
profitable. 

6. Pupils should be encouraged to clip newspapers. These clip- 
pings, properly filed, with various government bulletins, are a great 
aid to the teacher. 

7. Certain facts can be ascertained through special committees of 
the class. Such a committee, armed with a letter from the teacher, is 
usually received with great kindness. A certain teacher sent out a 
number ot committees to different factories for the purpose of finding 
out how the smoke nuisance was avoided. Very interesting reports 
were turned in. 

8. The Civics class is the proper place for the training of good school 
habits. After several classes have studied this subject, an improve- 
ment in the condition of the floors of the corridors, classrooms, and 
lunch-reom should result. 

Unless the teacher herself, however, is thoroughly alive to her respon- 
sibilities as a citizen, unless she keeps in touch with the civic activities 
of her community, her treatment of this subject will become formal, 
and thereby lose much of its value to the student, 


CHAPTER: 1 
THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN 


' Robinson Crusoe.—Many years ago, a clever writer 
gave us the story of Robinson Crusoe. This story 
tells about a man who was shipwrecked and was 
forced to live all by himself on a desert island for many 
years. We are told of some of his troubles and diffi- 
culties. By hard work he built his own house, pro- 
vided for its protection, made his own clothes, gathered 
and prepared his own food, and, when sick, cured 
himself. 

His Difficulties —‘‘To make a large plank for a 
shelf,” he tells us, ‘“‘took forty-two days.” Again, 
“T had to make a wooden spade with which to dig a 
field for my wheat. When the grain was ripe, I 
threshed it and stored it in baskets which I wove. 
I made a mill out of the stump of a hard-wood tree 
with which to grind the flour; then I baked my own 
bread. I had to tame the wild goats, prepare my own 
butter and cheese, kill and dress the meat for the table, 
and work the skins into clothes. When sick with a 
fever, I nearly died. I was too weak to prepare food 
or even to get a drink.” 

Pioneer Conditions.—In the early pioneer days of 
our own country, we find people living in much the 
same way as did Robinson Crusoe, except that men 
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had the companionship of their families. The family 
built its home, protected it from the Indians, culti- 
vated the plants that furnished food and clothes, and 
prepared the food and clothes in the home. The 
father and the sons did the heavy out-of-doors work 
of clearing and preparing the ground, and planting 


HOME OF AN EARLY SETTLER 
Built of logs, on land cleared by himself. 


and harvesting the crops; while the mother and the 
daughters made the clothes and the food from the 
products of the farm. The furniture of the house and 
most of the implements used in the house and on the 
farm were made at home also, so that the family in 
this way was nearly independent of outside help. Of 
course, some things, such as axes, guns, powder, and 
iron bars were obtained in exchange for the surplus 
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products of the farm; yet the work of the farm satis- 
fied most of their needs. The mother even knew 
what herbs and roots to use when some one of the 
family became ill, and how to bandage and dress 
wounds. As the nearest doctor might be many miles 
distant, this knowledge was necessary. 

How Conditions Have Changed.—There is a great 
difference between the way in which Robinson Crusoe 
and the pioneer families lived and our manner of life 
today. The reason for this difference lies in the fact 
that there are many other people living near us. We 
and our neighbors do not try to satisfy all our needs 
by our own efforts. One group of people devotes its 
attention to one need of the community; another 
group works on another need, and so on. There are 
farmers who raise food, factories which make imple- 
ments and clothes, millers who grind flour, bakers who 
make our bread. Other groups build our houses and 
make our furniture. We have people whose duty it 
is to see that we keep well, and others who teach the 
children. So, by a system of exchanging products, 
each member of such a community is allowed to do 
those things which he or she can do most skillfully. 

Workers on Our Bread and Clothes.—It is very 
interesting to see how many people really enter into 
our daily life and help us to satisfy our desires. The 
few cents we pay for a loaf of bread is shared by a 
great many people. The farmer who raised the wheat, 
the workmen who made his machinery, the railroad 
company that hauled the wheat and flour, the millers 
who ground the wheat, the bakers who baked the loaf, 
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and the delivery-man who brought it to the door—all 
these shared in the money. You pay money for a suit of 
clothes. This money goes to the farmer who raised the 
wool, flax, or cotton; to the railway company that 
hauled the materials from place to place; to the mill- 
owners, work-people, machine-makers, mill-builders, 
and others who helped work up the raw materials. The 
tailors who cut and sewed the goods into clothes and 
the merchants who bought and sold them also shared. 

Workers on Our. Houses and Furniture.—Consider 
the rent paid for the house in which you live. At 
first thought, we say the landlord gets the rent. But 
let us look a little closer. The brickmakers, the car- 
penters, the masons and bricklayers, the contractors, 
and the real estate men all share the rent money 
among them. In a similar way, our carpets, stoves, 
heaters, lighting fixtures, etc. represent sums of money 
shared out to many more workmen. 

Other Workers Who Help Us in Our Daily Life.— 
Consider the five cents spent for carfare. This is di- 
vided among the crew of the car, the men in the power- 
house, the share-holders in the company, and those who 
make the machinery and equipment of the line. When 
we are ill, we call in a physician. He prescribes for 
us and we pay him his fee. Even this fee is divided 
among many others. Our doctor spent many years 
preparing for his work. For that preparation he must 
pay money to the college where a physician learns 
his profession, to the professors in that college, to the 
men who wrote the books he must buy, to those who 
print them, and to the inventors and manufacturers 
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The farmer, the miller, and the baker all share in the money you pay for a loaf 
of bread. 
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of his instruments. From the study of these facts, 
we see that we cannot live in a community without 
sharing with others the things we produce, and bene- 
fiting from the things they produce. 

The Need for Education.—There are in our lives other 
needs besides food, clothing, and shelter. Our desire for 
these things is also better satisfied by the community 
than it could be if we worked alone. All of us wish to 
be educated. So we levy a small tax upon our citizens, 
and with the money thus obtained we secure in our 
schools the guidance of educated persons who show us 
how we may make our lives happier and more complete. 

Those Who Contribute Nothing to Community 
Needs.—We also find in every community some per- 
sons who do not make any contribution to the welfare 
of the community. Some of them are children. They 
are growing up, gaining the strength of body and mind 
which will enable them, in the coming years, to do 
their share. Some are old. They have done their 
work and are now entitled to rest. Some have weak 
minds or crippled bodies and cannot help. It is the 
duty of the strong to care for them. Then, there are 
those who, although strong and able to do their share, 
spend their time trying to profit by the diligence and 
industry of the other members of the community with- 
out making any return. We call such persons crim- 
inals; and the community is obliged to protect itself 
from them. It is also the duty of the community 
to endeavor to make them responsible and productive 
members of the commonwealth. 

Our Attitude Towards the Community.—Every 
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person living in a community, therefore, gets something 
from the community and should contribute something 
to it. A good citizen tries to make his community 
cleaner, more healthful, more beautiful, and more 
prosperous. In ancient Athens, the fathers taught 
their boys a pledge which, when the boys were about 
eighteen years of age, they publicly recited: ‘| 


“We will never bring disgrace to this city by any act of dis- 
honesty or cowardice, nor ever desert our suffering comrades in 
the ranks. 

“We will fight for the ideals and sacred things of the city, both 
singly and together. We will revere and obey the city’s laws, 
and do our best to incite a like respect and reverence in those 
above us who are prone to annul or set them at naught. 

“We will strive unceasingly to quicken the public sense of 
civic duty. Thus in all these ways we will transmit this city not 
only not less, but greater, better and more beautiful than it was 
transmitted to us.” 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 

1. Commit te memory the Athenian Pledge. 

2. Write a list of persons who receive a share of the nickel you pay 
for a street car fare. 

38. Write up some of the stories of the pioneers of your community. 

4. What is the principal crop of the nearby farmers? What things 
used in your home are produced by them? 

5. Find out the places from which the different articles of furniture 
in your home came. 

6. From what different places did the food on the breakfast table 


come? 
7. Write a list of the occupations that do not add to the prosperity 
of your town. . 


8. Does a judge, a lawyer, a teacher, a minister, help the community? 
Give reasons for your answer. 
9. In what way can a boy or girl in school be a good citizen— 
(a) Of the home community? 
(b) Of the school? 
(c) Of the city? 


GHAPTER il 
THE COMMUNITY 


The Home Community.—What is a community? 
Almost every boy or girl lives at home. From this 
home, the father usually goes to a shop, a factory, or 
an office, and, by the work that he does there, obtains 
the means of maintaining the family. The mother 
keeps the home bright and clean. The things needed 
for the comfort and health of the family, such as clothes, 
food, furniture, are obtained under her direction. The 
children are guided and controlled by the father and 
mother, who, being older and wiser, know what is best 
for their welfare. So the children go to school, 
assist the mother, perform at home such tasks as 
running errands, attending to the heater, mowing 
the grass, and dusting. Here, then, we have a small 
community. 

The School Community._-When the children are old 
enough they go to school. There they find many 
other children, a well-equipped building, teachers, a 
principal, and a superintendent. The schools, more- 
over, are controlled by a school board. While in 
school, the children find tasks set for them which they 
are expected to perform. Teachers and all other per- 
sons connected with the school also have their work 
to do. Rules necessary for the welfare of the 
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school are observed; and all its activities are directed 
toward making the children wiser and better fitted to 
meet the problems of life. Here, then, is another 
community. . 
Community of an Athletic Team.—A boy may become 
a member of one of the athletic teams of the school, 


A VILLAGE COMMUNITY—EPHRATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
: Pics of thousands of towns dependent for their prosperity on the surrounding 
arm land. 


such as the baseball or the football team. He is under 
the direction of the captain of the team and has to 
learn the rules of the game; he must keep in good 
physical condition; he must practice with the team 
and play his share of the game the very best he 
knows how. He soon learns that he must work 
not for himself alone, but rather for the success 
of the team. So the team is, in a sense, another com- 
munity. 
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The Town Community.—The town in which we live 
has a law-making body whose laws we must obey. 
There are also firemen, a police force, and others whc 
perform the work of the city. In front of the house 
where we live there is a street improved and paved. 
Parks, water-works, and gas-works are to be found in 
most cities. All these advantages are for the welfare 
of the citizens; and the city is, therefore, still another 
community. 

The State as a Community—wWe also find that 
many laws that we must obey were not made by the 
city. The health rules, the form of the city govern- 
ment, disputes between people in different cities—all 
such questions would be very hard for a city to work 
out unaided. A city along the upper course of a river 
might injure the health of a city farther down. So 
fierce a riot might break out in a city that the police 
and the mayor might not be strong enough to handle 
it. In all such cases, the citizens are aided and pro- 
tected by the state government. Here, then, we find 
another community. 

The Nation as a Community.—As we go along the 
street, we see at the corners boxes into which we may 
drop our letters. Men in neat uniforms call at our 
homes several times a day to deliver our mail. Then, 
perhaps, you live where you can occasionally see one 
of the great steel battleships, or a fort where the 
soldiers drill each day. In your pocket you carry 
bits of metal stamped with a design called money. 
These various things represent activities not of 
the city or state, but of the great national govern- 
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ment. This, then, is still another community to 
which we belong. 

The Importance of Location.—But we do not find 
communities in such places as the Sahara Desert or 
the North Pole. One of the very important things 
about any community is its location. This is true of 
the home, as you well know if your family has been 
obliged to move from one location to another. Your 
father and mother can tell you how many things 
they had to think of when they were selecting a place 
to live in. The location is just as important for a city 
or a state community. Let us see. 

William Penn’s Description of Pennsylvania.—After 
William Penn had spent a year in the neighborhood of 
the newly founded city of Philadelphia, he wrote a 
letter to the gentlemen in England who had _ been 
commissioned by him to arrange for the sending of 
settlers to the colony. In this letter, he tells the reason 
why Pennsylvania was a desirable place in which to 
live. Here is a part of the letter: 


“The country, in its soil, air, water, seasons and produce, both 
natural and artificial, is not to be despised. ... The air is 
sweet and clear, the heavens serene like the southern part of 
France, and rarely overcast. The waters are generally good, 
for the rivers and brooks have mostly gravel and stony bottoms, 
and in numbers hardly credible. We also have mineral waters. 

“The trees of most note are the black walnut, cedar, cypress, 
chestnut, poplar, gumwood, hickory, sassafras, ash, beech, and 
oak. The fruits that I find in the woods are white and black 
mulberry, chestnut, walnut, plums, strawberries, cranberries, 
whortleberries (huckleberries) and grapes of diverse sorts. Here 
are also peaches very good. ‘The soil is such that one bushel of 
wheat sown will yield forty to sixty bushels. 

“Of living creatures, fish, fowl, and beasts of the woods, here 
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are divers sorts; some for food and profit, and some for profit 
only. For food as well as profit, there are the elk, as big as a small] 
ox; deer bigger than ours, beaver, raccoon, rabbits, and squirrels. 
Some eat the younger bear and praise it. Of fowls there is the 
turkey, forty or fifty pounds in weight; pheasants, pigeons and 
partridges in abundance. The creatures for profit only are the 
wild-cat, panther, otter, wolf, fox, mink and muskrat. 

“There are divers plants, that not only the Indians tell us, 
but we have proved for ourselves, are of great virtue, suddenly 
curing swellings, burnings and cuts. The woods are also adorned 
with lovely flowers.” 


Advantages of Natural Conditions.—If{ we examine 
carefully the location of any community, we shall 
always see some good reason why it was located in 
that particular place. Perhaps there were several good 
reasons; in which case we are likely to find a very 
prosperous community. Following the plan of Penn’s 
letter, we may divide the different reasons into several 
groups. 

Position Favorable for Commerce.—Such cities as 
Boston, New York, and San Francisco are situated on 
natural. harbors which make foreign commerce easy. 
Within these harbors, ships are sheltered from storms 
while loading or unloading, and a channel to deep 
water can easily be kept open. Chicago, Buffalo, and 
Detroit are similarly situated on the Great Lakes; 
while Pittsburgh and St. Louis are placed where a 
great river commerce is available. These cities, more- 
over, are so situated that the products of the sur- 
rounding country may easily be brought to them for 
shipment. 

Climate.—Certain diseases are cured or relieved if 
a suitable climate can be found. So, St. Augustine, 
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Palm Beach, and Los Angeles are very prosperous 
because of their mild climate. In the pure air of the 
mountains, or in the dry climate of the Southwest, we 
find other towns enjoying prosperity because large 
numbers of persons visit them in search of health. 

Mineral Resources.—Every boy and girl can, from 
memory, write a list of towns that are prosperous 
because of their mineral wealth. This wealth may con- 
sist of coal, oil, gas, the useful or precious metals, or 
of building stone. We see that these towns are pros- 
perous while the mineral wealth lasts. Sometimes, 
however, the mines become exhausted; often the town 
then loses its prosperity. 

Water Power.—With the rapidly growing cost of 
fuel, the need for some substitute for coal has been 
felt. Since men have learned how to use electricity 
for so many purposes, water power has become valu- 
able. Buffalo and the nearby towns have been greatly 
helped by the abundance and cheapness of the avail- 
able water power. 

Fertile Soil.—A large number of the middle western 
cities are extensively engaged in working up farm 
products for the market, or in manufacturing machinery 
for use on the farm. Flour-mills, stockyards, packing- 
houses, and machine-shops have greatly stimulated 
the growth of such cities as Chicago, Kansas City, and 
Minneapolis. 

Importance of Harmony in Community Life.— 
Another important element in community life is the 
harmony and agreement of the citizens concerning 
those things that best contribute to the welfare of the 
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community. It is very unfortunate when the father 
and mother in the home dispute and argue as to what 
is best for the home. The home community suffers 
by such disputes. A school in which teachers and 
pupils quarrel is not a good school. <A city in which 
one part of the people think they are abused and injured 
by the rest will not be a prosperous or happy city. 
All boys and girls who have gone to school remember 
hearing and reading about the great Civil War, which 
was fought when the North and the South could not 
agree on some very important questions. Before that 
war, Abraham Lincoln, as he saw the dispute getting 
more and more violent, quoted these words from the 
Bible: ‘A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
It is very important for every community that there 
shall be agreement as to those things that make for 
the common welfare. 

Definition of a Community.—We are now ready for 
a definition of a community. 

“A community consists of a group of people, living 
in a single locality, having common interests, and 
subject to common laws.”’ 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Study William Penn’s letter, and point out why a place such as 
is there described would be a desirable place to live, considering 
health, beauty, means of making a living, ete. 

2. Why did the settlers select the site of your town? 

3. What geographical advantages has your town? 

4. What natural resources has your town? 

5. Find out some of the stories of the early settlers of your city. 

6. Were there any religious or political reasons why the early settlers 
came to your town? 
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7. Find out the places from which the people of your town came 
originally. 
8. Write out a list of the advantages your town possesses which 
ought to bring additional people. “i 
9. Write a list of the advantages your state has over other states. 
For further information read: 
Guitteau: Government and Politics in the United States, 
Chapter I, pages 1-13. 
Beard: American Citizenship. Part I, pages 3-64. 


CHAPTER “lit 
Tue CIrTIzEN 


Good Citizenship.—Suppose that four men make an 
agreement to put their money together to build up a 
common business. If the business is successful, they 
will all make more money; if it is unsuccessful, they 
will lose. If all four men work together for the interest 
of the firm, their chances of success are good. But 
if two should work honestly for the firm while the other 
two are lazy or selfish, the chances are that the firm 
will fail. A city, state, or nation is much like a busi- 
ness firm. If itis to be successful, all its citizens must 
work together for its welfare. Whenever some of 
them neglect their duties, or attempt to use the com- 
munity for their personal profit, the other citizens 
suffer because their rights are abused. We must be 
able to see that the only way to obtain the highest 
degree of welfare for-ourselves is to be willing to work 
for the good of all, just as good business men do in a 
partnership. So we shall study the things that go to 
make up good citizenship in this country. 

In the Declaration of Independence are found these 
words: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
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the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among mei, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” 


Twelve years after the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution was prepared. 
The Preamble says: 

“We the People of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings »f liberty for ourselves and our posterity, 


do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States 
of America.” 


These two quotations afford a good idea of the 
rights, powers, and obligations of American citizenship. 
Men have certain desires and wish to enjoy certain 
rights. When they are intelligent enough to enjoy 
those rights without abusing them, they are worthy 
of American citizenship. 

Subjects vs. Citizens.—A great American statesman 
has divided the people of all the world into two classes. 
The first, he calls citizens; the second, subjects. There 
are, in some parts of the world, countries ruled by 
kings. In those countries, many believe that the king 
has power to rule as he wishes. Roads, schools, taxes, 
the army and navy, war and peace—all are subject 
to his control. The people’s property, liberty, and 
lives are at his disposal. He can give some people 
more rights than others, thus creating what is known 
as a class of nobles. But in very few countries today 
do the kings exercise all these powers. In some, the 


nobles have a considerable share in the government, 
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and the king is largely controlled by them. In others, 
the common people, by repeated revolts and com- 
promises during hundreds of years, have obtained a 
very full share in the government. 

Subjects in the Community.—The people of a coun- 
try where a king is the head of the government are 
called subjects. They enjoy all the benefits of com- 
munity life, but feel no responsibility in its manage- 
ment. Many of these people have come to our land. 
They have been accustomed to obey orders and to be 
under the constant watch of a policeman. Some of 
the lands from which they come are well governed 
and are happy and prosperous; but the officials are 
selected for the people, who have only to obey. Such 
people, when they have learned our American ways, 
often become very good citizens. 

Citizens in the Community.—Years ago, the King 
of England thought we ought to be subjects. We, 
on the other hand, decided that we wanted to be 
citizens. So the Revolutionary War was fought, at 
the close of which the Americans became an independ- 
ent people. They organized the various state govern- 
ments and, later, the federal government. There is 
no king here. No class of nobles exercises special 
rights and privileges over the rest of the people. It 
is the people themselves who, through their votes, 
their representatives, and their delegates, organize 
the government and see that it is properly admin- 
istered. When citizens are uneducated or selfish, the 
community is badly managed; when they are patriotic 
and intelligent, the community is governed wisely. 
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\ Definition of a CitizenLet us then understand 
what we mean when we speak of a citizen. A citizen 
is a member of a community with certain rights and 
duties. If he does not enjoy the rights, he is in a bad 
community. If he does not perform his duties, he 
is a bad citizen. The definition of a citizen in the 
United States Constitution is also worth careful study. 

How a Foreigner Becomes a Citizen of the United 
States.—A man of foreign birth who wishes to become 
a citizen can easily do so. In ancient times, it was a 
very difficult matter to become a citizen of certain 
cities. In Athens, a man might spend all his life in 
the city, yet neither he nor his children be permitted 
to become citizens. But here a man of foreign birth 
may become a full-fledged citizen in five years. To 
do so, he must first declare his intention in court of 
becoming a citizen. Then, after he has lived in a 
certain state for one year and in the United States for 
five years, he can get his final papers, provided that 
his declaration of intention has been made at least two 
years before. His wife and any of his children that 
are under twenty-one years of age become citizens at 
the same time. If the children are over twenty-one, 
they must take out their own papers. But children 
born in this country are citizens even if their father — 
never becomes naturalized. 

How a Subject Learns Citizenship— As we have 
seen, the welfare of the country demands good citizens. 
How can the children of our own land, and the sub- 
jects of foreign lands who come here to live be turned 
into good citizens? If they are not trained to good 
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citizenship, there is danger that they will become 
indifferent, careless, and selfish; and then, as we have 
seen, the community will suffer. Our country is not 
like the countries in which one small group of people 
is trained to rule the community, while everybody 
else is trained to obey the laws made for them without 
their assistance. Here, each citizen must be trained 
to realize that he or she has a share in the welfare of 
the whole. <A part of this training must be done in 
the home community. Each child soon sees that he 
cannot have everything he wants. His brothers and 
sisters also have rights; and, if the home life is to be 
pleasant, each must look out for the comfort, conveni- 
ence, and happiness of the others. In the home, also, 
are formed the tastes and habits that make for good 
or bad citizenship. The love of beautiful surround- 
ings, habits of study and of work, care for the health 
and welfare of others—all these have their early devel- 
opment in the home. 

The Schools and the Making of Citizens—When 
children go to school, they not only acquire knowledge 
in various branches of learning, but they meet other 
children, measure their powers and abilities with chil- 
dren from other homes, and are drilled in habits of 
punctuality and regular work. All this makes for 
good citizenship. In the public schools children of 
foreign birth and American children learn together our 
national history, and the plans our fathers made for 
this great country. This knowledge should give them 
such a feeling of responsibility for the good of the 
country as will make them better citizens. Then, in 
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the schools there are societies and groups organized for 
student government, so that pupils may learn self- 
control. This system, if wisely managed, becomes a 
third means by which boys and girls are trained to 
the true idea of citizenship. 

How the Ballot Helps to Make Good Citizens.— 
When citizens meet the requirements laid down by 
their state, they become voters. The ballot is good 
training for citizenship because, to vote intelligently, 
voters must discuss the questions before the community 
and consider carefully the abilities of different candi- 
dates. Many voters are careless, and vote without 
much thought. Other citizens who could be ‘voters 
are so indifferent that they neglect to go through the 
steps set down by the law, such as registering or 
paying taxes, which make them voters. Others are 
selfish, and vote for those men or measures which, 
while harmful to the community, may bring a few 
dollars in some way into their own pockets. All these 
kinds of citizens are unworthy, and are harmful to 
the community. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Can a person be a good man but a bad citizen? How? 

2. Point out the difference between a citizen and a subject. 

3. What is meant by ‘‘Liberty”? Ought anybody to be deprived 
of liberty? 

4. Write out a list of the ways in which a thirteen-year-old boy 
or girl can be a good citizen of the home, the school, the city. 

5. Write out a list of the ways in which a boy or girl may be a bad 
citizen. 

6. How many boys in the class are native-born citizens? 

7. How many boys and girls in the class have one or both parents 
foreign born? 
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8. How many have foreign-born grandparents? 

9. Are aliens allowed to vote in your state? Should those who 
have declared their intention to become citizens, but who have lived 
in the United States less than five years, be allowed to vote? Give 
reason for the answer. 

10. Write a list of the agencies at work to make good citizens of 
the children of the community. 

11. Write a list of the agencies at work to make good citizens of 
the foreign-born people of your community. 

12. How is a selfish person a bad citizen? 

13. How is an ignorant person a bad citizen? 


CHAPTER. LV: 
HEALTH 


Is Bad Health Wrong?—Doctor Samuel Johnson once 
said, ‘“‘Every sick man is a rascal.’ We, who are 
inclined to demand sympathy and attention whenever 
we feel a little sick, may object to the harsh name. 
Nevertheless, a man who lives in poverty when he 
might have plenty would be called foolish; and the 
man who permits himself to suffer from ill-health when 
he might have a strong, healthy body is even more 
foolish. Good health makes us stronger physically, 
mentally, and morally. Better characters, greater 
usefulness, increased ability to perform our daily tasks 
all tend to make us better citizens; and we are indeed 
“rascals” if we allow anything to interfere with the 
high quality of our citizenship. We ought not, how- 
ever, to be called rascals for something we can not 
help. But, perhaps, when we investigate the causes 
of illness, we shall find out that it can be prevented. 

Quarantine.— You may have been sick with measles, 
whooping-cough, grip, pneumonia, or perhaps with 
just a plain cold. If any member of a family has one 
of these diseases, the sick person is kept apart from the 
others so that the disease may not be transmitted to 
a well person. The doctor will report the case to 
the board of health; and, in the case of a contagious 
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disease, the house will be quarantined. This precau- 
tion serves as a warning to the neighbors and helps 
to prevent the spread of the disease in the immediate 
locality. If some dangerous epidemic spreads over 
a state, the adjoining states, for their own protection, 
forbid such persons as might carry the disease to cross 
the state lines. As a similar precaution, the federal 
government has established quarantine stations at all 
points where immigrants enter the country. 

How People Can Help.—In these ways govern- 
ments have endeavored to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases. But each person has his own 
share of this work to do. A boy or girl who must 
stay out of school or out of church because some other 
member of the family is sick may feel that this is a 
hardship; but he should be willing to set aside his 
personal convenience for the sake of preventing the 
disease from spreading to many other families. 

Vaccination.—Another way in which citizens can 
help to prevent the spread of disease is by submitting 
to vaccination. Two hundred years ago, one death 
in eight was due to small-pox. Doctor Jenner, an 
English physician, observed that milkmaids whose 
hands had become sore from milking never had small- 
pox. Working from this fact, he devised a system of 
vaccination that has reduced the death rate from small- 
pox in civilized countries almost to nothing. 

Need for Co-operation.—But many other conditions 
besides carelessness in observing quarantine rules are 
injurious to the health of a community. ‘‘Cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness,” and it is also necessary for 
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good health. But no matter how earnestly the indi- 
vidual citizen of a community may wish to keep him- 
self, his food, his house, and his neighborhood clean, 
he can do very little without the co-operation of his 
fellow citizens. For this reason we find that the 
governments of the city, the state, and the nation 
are all working for cleanliness. 

Need for a Water Supply.—First of all, a sufficient 
amount of water must be within easy access of all. 
In pioneer times, each family had its own well or 
spring, which furnished plenty of pure, fresh water. 
But as a community became more thickly populated, 
need arose for a new source of supply and for new 
methods of getting the water to the houses. No 
matter how closely together houses are built, or how 
many people live in them, there must be a water 
supply great enough to meet the needs of all, or there 
will be dirt and disease. 

Methods of Obtaining Pure Water.—Cities have, 
therefore, assumed the duty of piping water to each 
house in sufficient quantities to supply the needs of 
the household. The city also takes great care to fur- 
nish pure water to the people. New York gathers the 
naturally pure water of the mountains and pipes it 90 
miles to the city. Some of the cities on the Great Lakes 
draw their water from the lake. Chicago, by draining 
the sewage away from Lake Michigan through a spe- 
cially constructed canal, is enabled to keep the lake 
water nearly pure enough for use. Other cities, such 
as Philadelphia, take the water from the nearest river 
and purify it by allowing some of the dirt to settle in 
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great settling basins, and afterwards filtering the water 
through slow sand filters. Some of the smaller towns 
use artesian wells. 

How Pure Water Reduces Typhoid.—Pure water 
does much to prevent the spread of typhoid fever. 
Years ago, the death rate from typhoid ‘fever in our 


PURIFYING SEWAGE 


Exposing sewage to air and sunlight in a sprinkle-filter bed renders it harmless. 
{t may then without danger be returned to the river. 


large cities for a year was from 40 to 60 per 100,000 
inhabitants. By giving the citizens pure water, and 
by exercising care in the milk supply, deaths from this 
cause have been reduced to less than 7 per 100,000 
inhabitants. : 

Disposal of Sewage.—Not only is it necessary to 
bring water into each house, but also to take the 
waste or sewage away. ‘The easiest way to do this is 
to pipe it into the nearest creek or river. ‘This method 
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may be satisfactory when the amount of sewage is 
small, the river large, and when there are no other 
towns lower down on the stream. The air and sunlight 
will purify the sewage and make it harmless. But many 
of our cities are so large that some other method of 
disposing of waste must be provided. Sewage dis- 
posal plants are erected 
which remove the solid 
parts of the sewage, and 
by exposing the liquids 
to the action of the air 
on porous sprinkle-filter 
beds, the sewage is ren- 
dered harmless, and 
may be allowed to flow 
into the river with no 
danger to the towns 
farther down the 


stream. we, iy. 
ee tie: a a 4 : 
Garbage.—In every 
a EVIDENCE OF BAD CITIZENSHIP 
household there is a People should not throw their garbage 


in the street. 


great deal of refuse and 
waste which must be disposed of before the premises 
can be called clean. Garbage consists of the waste 
from food—potato peelings, melon rinds, and the 
like. When this waste is properly treated, several 
valuable products may be obtained from it. For 
this reason, many of the large cities have estab- 
lished reduction plants, in which the garbage is heated 
in tanks and then subjected to great pressure. The 
solid part is sold to manufacturers of fertilizer. The 
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liquid part contains an oil which, when separated from 
the water, is used in the manufacture of soap and 
glycerine. In other cities, the garbage is burned, after 
being mixed with some material such as ashes, which 
contain enough unburnt coal to burn readily. This 
mixing is necessary because of the great amount of 
water in the garbage. The heat derived from the 
burning garbage may be used to generate electric 
power. 

Ashes.—<Ashes also must be removed from the home, 
and this work is best done under the supervision of 
the city. Owners of low lands are often willing to 
allow the ashes to be dumped on their property, in 
order that the land may be improved for building pur- 
poses. Some of the owners even pay a small sum per 
load for the ashes. For this reason, the city or the 
contractor can collect the ashes at very small expense. 

Rubbish.—Besides the garbage and ashes, rubbish 
of all kinds piles up in each house. Old papers, tin 
cans, empty bottles, and rags must be disposed of 
if streets and homes are to be kept clean. This 
rubbish should be gathered under the direction of the 
city authorities, and disposed of. So much valuable 
material is found in this rubbish that in New York 
a large sum is paid yearly for the privilege of sorting 
over the dumps. The waste paper is turned into 
cardboard for boxes; the tin cans are melted for 
solder and iron; the bottles are cleaned and used 
again or melted for the glass; and old felt hats are 
worked up into broadcloth. 

Care for Wastes Before Collection.—There is a right 
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way and a wrong way to keep these wastes and to put 
them out for collection. Garbage should be kept in 
water-tight cans, carefully covered to prevent flies 
from breeding. Ashes should be placed in cans that 
will not burn; and rubbish should be tied into bundles 
so that it will not blow around the streets. If all 
householders are careful to work together to obey 
these rules, the streets 
ean be kept clean. 
Clean Streets.—The 
streets between the 
sidewalks are usually 
kept clean by the city 
government. Men 
are employed to sweep 
up the dirt, which is 
loaded into wagons 
and carted away. 


5 UNSANITARY HOUSING CONDITIONS 
Where the street 1s Hard on mothers and children who must 


spend the hot summer days here. 


paved, care should be 
taken to sprinkle before sweeping, in order that dust 
may not be stirred up. This dust, if breathed into 
the lungs, is very injurious to health. Large cities 
have rotary sweepers drawn by horses which do the 
greater part of the work. The best plan is to sweep 
the streets during the night while comparatively few 
people are out of their houses. 

Housing Conditions.—In the older parts of our 
great cities it is sometimes difficult for people to live 
under healthful conditions. The increased values of 
real estate make it hard for a single family to pay 
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the rent demanded for a house, and so several families 
are crowded into a house built for one family. The 
results of this overcrowding are bad air, poor light, 
and lack of cleanliness—all of which conditions inter- 
fere with the good health of the community. Some- 
times a family has no water nearer than a hydrant 
at the far end of a court or alley; sometimes the 
buildings are so close together that they shut out the 
light and the air; often there is no sewer connection, 
so that the waste water must flow down the middle 
of the street. People living under these conditions 
have not the same opportunity to keep clean as have 
those living under more fortunate circumstances. 
Remedy for Bad Housing.—To remedy such condi- 
tions, some cities and states are passing ordinances and 
laws intended to prevent the evils of congested housing. 
Inspectors are appointed by the cities to enforce these 
laws. Unfortunately, the city appropriations often 
fail to provide enough inspectors to do the work 
thoroughly, and the matter of investigation and report 
is left to private agencies. These last are often handi- 
capped because-they do not have the co-operation of 
all the people, nor the support of the city government. 
Foreign Methods.—In some cities abroad, the gov- 
ernment has solved the housing problem by building 
many model workmen’s apartments. Each apart- 
ment is well supplied with water. It has the proper 
sewage connections and a sufficient number of windows 
to afford the proper amount of light and air. A roof 
garden and a common playground help to make it a 
desirable home, The rent is very low. Since the 
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government is in competition, the private owners 
must keep their houses in good condition in order to 
have tenants. 

Private Regulation.—In several of the American 
cities associations similar to the London Octavia Hill 
Association have been formed. Such an association 
acts as agent for the people owning the property in 


H. A, Smith, Architect 
VANDERBILT MODEL TENEMENTS, NEW YORK 


Carefully planned for air, and sunlight, proving that landlords need not destroy 
the health of their tenants to make money. 


crowded sections of the city. They are usually 
incorporated, and the stock may pay from two to 
five per cent dividends. Such an association demands 
three things before it will be responsible for a house: 
first, cross ventilation; that is, windows on more than 
one side of the room; second, sewer connections; and 
third, a water supply in the house. The fact that 
such a company can pay dividends proves that prop- 
erty owners can keep their houses in good condition 
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and still make profits. It is also usually found that 
in districts where housing has been improved the 
health and morals of the people have also been 
improved. 

Regulation of Occupations.—There are some occu- 
pations which are dangerous to health; these are now 
regulated by law so as to lessen 
this danger. Dust, which would 
inflame the lungs of the worker, 
is now drawn off by air cur- 
rents. The hours of work for 
women and children are limited; 
the health of the future citizens 
is thereby guarded. There are 
also certain occupations which 
would break down the health of 
women and stunt the growth 
of ehildren. For this reason, 
women and children are not per- 

= mitted to engage in these occu- 

A eae which  Pations. These regulations may 
looks vel Jiniures healthy seam, severe. bub the comune 

nity must consider its future 
welfare, as well as its present good. 

Smoke Nuisance and Fresh Air.—We like to think 
of pure air as free to all; but, unfortunately, pure air 
is not always to be had. Smoke from the stacks of 
mills and factories often clouds the sunlight and 
renders the air of an entire vicinity impure. People 
who are obliged to live where they must breathe this 
foul air, gradually lose health and strength. Cities, 
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therefore, make laws for the suppression of the smoke 
nuisance. Parks and open squares afford breathing 
spaces for those whose work obliges them to spend 
all their lives in the city. Parks have sometimes been 
called the lungs of the city. 

Pure Food.—There is nothing more necessary to 
health than plenty of pure, well-prepared food. The 
farmer, who prepares at home most of the food needed 
for his family, does not feel the need of laws to give 
him pure food. But the food for the city-dweller 
passes through many hands before it appears en the 
table; and the people through whose hands it passes 
are unfortunately not all careful and honest. Decayed 
vegetables and fruit are treated with chemicals; dis- 
eased animals are slaughtered and the meat sold; 
preserved foods are colored with substances that will 
injure the body; and adulterations of all kinds are 
practiced in order that greater profits may be realized. 

Regulations for Pure Food.—In order to protect 
the buyer, then, laws have been passed by the state 
and national governments. Inspectors examine the 
food products offered for sale and determine whether 
or not they are clean and wholesome. Penalties are 
imposed upon dealers who try to injure the public 
by disobeying laws against adulterated or unwhole- 
some food: Persons who are afflicted with a conta- 
gious disease are not allowed to work in canneries or 
in other places where food is prepared for sale. In 
the slaughter-houses, inspectors examine every car- 
cass and stamp it with either the state or the federal 
stamp before the meat can be offered for sale. Bakeries 
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and public markets, street vendors and hucksters are 
all subject to regulation in the interests of health. 
In some states, the employees of hotels and restau- 
rants must submit to a health examination before 
being allowed to handle food. 

Alcohol and Drugs.—There are certain habit-form- 
ing drugs which are very harmful to health; the federal 
government is taking precautions to prevent the use of 
these in harmful ways. The Pure Food and Drugs Act 
of 1915 requires all druggists and physicians who deal 
in these drugs to obtain a license before selling and ad- 
ministering them; no license is granted to anybody who 
would be likely to sell or give these drugs to habitual 
users of them. The manufacture, sale or transporta- 
tion of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes 1s now 
prohibited by law in all parts of the United States and 
all territory subject to its Jurisdiction by the Eight- 
eenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States which became effective January 16, 1920. The 
use of alcohol is still permitted in medicines, but the 
sale of such medicine is very carefully regulated by law. 

Danger from Mosquitoes.—Various insects and small 
animals, such as mosquitoes, flies, lice, and rats, are 
sources of danger to the health of the community. 
The mosquito, which breeds in stagnant water, trans- 
mits germs of malaria and yellow fever. The city 
of Rome was for thousands of years an unhealthful 
place in summer because of the ‘‘Roman fever,” a 
kind of malaria carried by mosquitoes from the nearby 
swamps. The Gulf cities of the United States up to 
the time of the Spanish War were troubled with fre- 
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quent epidemics of 
yellow fever, until 
Major Walter Reed, 
of the United States 
Army, discovered that 
the disease was spread 
by a certain species 
of mosquito. Since 
this discovery, by 
screening cisterns, and 
by oiling stagnant 
pools or draining them : 
so as to prevent the A MOSQUITO BREEDING PLACE 


° You can look into such puddles as these and 
mosquito from breed- see hundreds of little mosquito wrigglers. A few 


spoonfuls of crude oil would care for them. 
ing, yellow fever has 

almost been stamped out. This discovery made pos- 
sible the building of the Panama Canal. 

Danger from Other Insects and Animals.—Flies can 
carry typhoid fever, 
and food and milk 
may be infected by 
them. Lice are the 
cause of the spread of 
the terrible typhus, 
spotted, or jail fever. 
Under our modern 
standards of personal 
cleanliness, this dis- 
i ease is almost un- 

DRAINING A MOSQUITO SWAMP known in this country. 
If they have no stagnant water in which to Man y prac ticing 


breed, mosquitoes will disappear. 
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physicians have never 
observed a case. The 
American medical 
force in Serbia, in 1915, 
stamped out a typhus 
epidemic by destroying 
the lice. Years ago, a 
terrible plague known 
as the ‘“‘Black Death” 
caused the death of 
nearly one-half the 


WHERE FLIES BREED 


Refuse heaps like these are sources of 
danger from enteritis and typhoid fever. 


people of Europe. In our day, 
science has found out that this 
disease, now called the bubonic. 
plague, is transmitted by the fleas 
on rats. So, in our seaports, rats 
are destroyed as a_ precaution 
against the introduction of the 
disease. 

Responsibility of the Citizen.— 
Since, therefore, health has become 
so largely a matter of community 
activity, the principal duty of the 
citizen is te werk with the com- 
munity wherever possible. He can RATS, KEEP OFF! 

¥ 5s _The polished metal 
keep his person and his premises disk on the cable keeps 


the rats from coming 


clean; he can be careful to set  2shore from the ship. 


This prevents the spread 


3 é £ Buboni 
eut rubbish of all kinds for col- 9, Bubonic Plague or 
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lection; and he can promptly report all cases of 
contagion in his own family, and observe quarantine 
regulations with great care. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Name five contagious diseases. Do you know any one who has 
been quarantined for any of these? 

2. Has your state ever placed a quarantine against another state? 
How has this helped to prevent the spread of disease? 

3. Is there an immigrant station in your city? Have any immi- 
grants ever been detained on account of disease? What was done with 
them? 

4. Where does your city obtain water for its citizens? What pre- 
cautions are taken to see that it is pure? If there has recently been 
an epidemic ef typhoid fever, what was found to be the cause? 

5. Where de you get your supply of milk? If pessible, visit the 
dairy and find out: (1) if the cows and the stables are kept clean; 
(2) how the bottles are washed; (3) if the workers are careful to 
keep their hands and clothing clean. 

6. What does your city do with its sewage? If your city is on a 
river, do the cities farther up stream empty their sewage inte it? If 
so, what is done to prevent the river from becoming a menace to the 
health of your city? 

7. Is the garbage can in your home kept covered? How often are 
collections made? Is the collector’s wagon covered? Does the city 
pay to have the work done, or does someone pay the city fer the 
privilege? How is the garbage finally disposed of? 

8. How often are the ashes collected? Is the coHector’s wagon 
covered? What precautions does the householder take to prevent 
the ashes from blowing around the street? What is done with these 
ashes? 

9. How often is the rubbish collected? Does much of it blow about 
the street? How could this be prevented? What is done with the 
collected rubbish? 

10. Does the city clean the streets, or does it employ a contractor? 
What is the yearly expense of this work? What could you do to lessen 
this expense? 

11. What different kinds of paving are to be found on the streets 
of your city? Which is the easiest to keep clean? 
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12. Are there any houses in your city that do not have sufficient 
provision for light and air? Any that are not connected with the 
water or sewer system? Are there any in which several families are 
living in the rooms intended for only one family? 

13. What regulations has your city made to check the smoke 
nuisance? 

14. Does your city own any market-houses? Get a copy of the 
rules to be obeyed by the dealers renting stalls in the market-house. 

15. Report on the following: In places where food is for sale, is 
the place clean? Is the food protected from flies and dust? Are 
customers allowed to handle food which they do not buy? Do clerks 
have clean hands and clean clothes? Must salesmen haye a certificate 
to the effect that they are not suffering from any disease that could 
be carried by the food? 

16. If your city has any canneries, bakeries, or slaughter-houses, 
report on the rules governing their operation. Are they inspected 
by city inspectors? What is the value of the food destroyed by these 
inspectors during the last year? In what way would the health of the 
community have been injured if this food had been sold to the public? 

17. Under what limitations are intoxicating drinks sold in your 
town? MHabit-forming drugs? 

18. Are there any places in your neighborhood where flies and 
mosquitoes breed? How could these conditions be remedied? 

19. Study the table giving the proportion of homes owned to those 
rented. (See Appendix.) 

(a) What is the proportion in the city nearest to your home? 

(b) Try to find out the reason for the low percentage of homes 
owned in Washington. In New York. 

(c) Try to find out the reason for the large percentage of homes 
owned in Los Angeles. In Detroit. 

(d) In which community are the citizens more likely to be interested 
in the welfare of the community—a city having a large percentage of 
homes owned, or one having a small percentage of such homes? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

20. By whom and how are health regulations arranged in your city? 

For further information read: 

Zueblin: American Municipal Progress. Chap. V, VI, VII. 
Wright: Outline of Practical Sociology. Pages 142-147. 
Reports of the Local Board of Health. 

Reports of the State Board of Health. 


CHAPTER, V 
PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY 
Unorganized Protection of Life——Do you remember 


how alarmed Robinson Crusoe was when he found 
savages on the island? As he had nobody to help 


PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH 


In pioneer times each person looked out for his own safety. Guns were carried to 
church in preparation for an attack by Indians. 


him, he had to protect himself as best he could. So 

he always carried his gun with him. In a similar way, 

our first settlers kept their guns with them, as they 

worked in the fields and when they went to church. 

So, also, in many of the western mining camps, law- 

breakers did so much harm that vigilance committees 
(39) 
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of citizens took the law into their own hands and 
either hanged the offenders or drove them out. 

Unorganized Protection of Property.—When fires 
broke out in those early days, or when the spring 
floods came, each man looked out for himself. Frank- 
lin tells us what used to happen in Philadelphia. ‘At 
the first cry of fire the whole town was in excitement; 
the laborer quit his work, the apprentice dropped his 
tools, buyers and sellers swarmed from the market, 
and the shopkeeper, calling his wife to watch his goods, 
seized his bucket and hurried away. About the burn- 
ing building all was confusion and disorder. No man 
was in authority. Each man did as he pleased.” 

Dangers to Life——The dangers from fire, flood, and 
lawbreaking still threaten life and property in every 
community. As communities grow larger, and the 
industrial life becomes more complex, new dangers 
arise. Traffic whirls rapidly along our streets; the 
great trains run swiftly on the railroads; the steamers 
speed aleng the rivers, the lakes, the ocean; the dizzy 
tangle of machinery clangs and whirs in our great 
factories. Under such conditions as these, is it any 
wonder that accidents occur, and that people are 
injured and even killed? 

The Citizen Cannot Protect Himself—As communi- 
ties become older and better organized, the duty of 
protection from these dangers is taken from the private 
citizen—who would, indeed, often be helpless—and is 
more and more assumed by the city, state, and nation. 
Many agencies have been organized for this purpose. 

Street Dangers.—In the streets, automobiles, street 
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cars, and other vehicles move rapidly. Cities, there- 
fore, make regulations regarding traffic, in order that 
confusion may be avoided. Wherestreets are narrow, 
all the traffic must move in one direction. On wider 
streets, it must move in one direction on one side of 
the street and in the opposite direction on the other. 
Traffic officers are stationed at cross streets to see 
that the traffic is not blocked. Electric wires are 
placed underground in the business sections of some 
cities; in many others, this precaution is taken through- 
out the entire city. This practice is wise, because, 
in case of storm or fire, there are no highly charged 
wires above ground to endanger the safety of the 
people on the street. Washington and New York do 
not allow overhead trolley wires. After dark, the 
streets are lighted by gas or electricity. This custom 
is useful to prevent robberies as well as to add to the 
safety of traffic after dark. Some states require all 
vehicles, whether horse-drawn or not, to carry lights 
after dark. In all these ways the community insures 
the safety of its citizens on the streets. 

Dangers of Travel.—The invention of the steam 
locomotive, the steamboat, the electric car, and the 
automobile, while aiding transportation, have greatly 
increased the dangers of travel. Therefore, many pre- 
cautions are taken to insure safety. Automatic sig- 
nals, interlocking switches, airbrakes, and automatic car 
couplings have reduced greatly the accidents of railroad 
‘travel. Steamboats are inspected by the national gov- 
ernment, and are required to have a complete supply 
of lifeboats and life-preservers. Electric cars are pro- 


A DANGEROUS GRADE CROSSING 


_ Even the gates, which are lowered when the train passes, cannot always prevent 
accidents. Street traffic is often delayed. 


vided with fenders and jacks; while automobiles are 

forbidden by law to exceed certain speed limits. 
Grade Crossings.—With the rapid growth of cities , 

another danger from railroads increases. Streets are 


THE SAME CROSSING TWO YEARS LATER 
No danger and no delay; no watchman must be paid, 
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built across the railroads at grade. As the city grows, 
traffic -on the railroad and on the street increases. 
Many people have been killed at such grade crossings. 


The cities and the 
railroads are working 
together and spending 
large sums of money 
to abolish these grade 
crossings. The rail- 
roads are raising their 
roadbeds and bridging 
the streets, or else the 
streets are bridged 
over the railroad. In 
either case, the dan- 
ger is avoided. 


LIGHTHOUSE AND RANGE LIGHT 

IN BUFFALO HARBOR, NEW YORK 

Captains of ships coming to the harbor can 
tell exactly where they are day and night. 


Dangers of the Sea.—Along our coasts, the United 
States government has erected lighthouses and range 
lights, besides placing buoys to mark the safe channels. 
When storms arise, the life-saving crews watch for 


LIFE-SAVING ON THE COAST 
Hundreds of lives have been saved from shipwrecked vessels by the life-savers, 
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ships in distress, and, in the course of the year, save 
many lives. 

Dangers in Industries.—In many industries, there is 
great danger from accident. States and cities try to safe- 
guard the workersin various ways. Operators of mines 
must conform to the law by timbering the passages, safe- 


MACHINE WITH THE COG-WHEEL UNGUARDED 


The cog-wheel is liable to entangle the sleeve of the workman and injure him 
seriously. 


guarding the hoisting machinery, and by employing 
only qualified miners. Factories must have guards on 
dangerous machinery, such as cog-wheels, belts, ete. 
Inspectors are employed to see that these laws are 
obeyed, and to see that boilers, elevators, and fire escapes 
are strong enough for what they are designed to do. 
Dangers of Floods.—Floods annually cause much loss 
of property and life. ‘The states and the nation try to 
prevent this loss; first, by building levees slong these 
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rivers which are likely to overflow; and second, by pre- 
serving the forests around the headwaters of suchrivers. 
These forests hold the water so that heavy rains and 
melting snows cannot suddenly cause a flood. A third 
remedy has been proposed—to build flood reservoirs 
which shall hold some of the flood water for a while. 


Carnegie Steel Co, 
MACHINE WITH THE COG-WHEEL PROPERLY GUARDED 
Clothing cannot be dragged into this machine. 


Dangers of Fire.—Fires in the United States are the 
cause of great losses each year. In fact, of all great 
modern nations, the United States sustains the greatest 
loss compared with the number of its people. Notice 
this table of fire losses for the year 1910. The result 
has been ebtained by dividing the total money loss by 
the total number of people in the country concerned: 


United States.........$2.39 England.............$0.44 
Eranceraess soa are Oe 
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Life Saving at Fires——Almost every pupil can 
remember having read about some fire that caused 
great loss of life. The Iroquois and Boyertown theater 
fires, and the burning of the Triangle shirt-waist 
factory in New York are cases familiar to all. Most 
cities are now enforcing rigid rules to prevent similar 
dreadful happenings. Theaters, churches, and other 
places of public assembly are required to have exits 
plainly marked, and some cities require a red light 
at each. A good rule, on entering such a place, is to 
look for the nearest exit. Then, if a fire should break 
out, go towards the exit slowly—not running. Schools 
should have fire drills often enough for the pupils to 
know exactly where to go when the alarm sounds. 
Certain types of buildings must be equipped with fire 
escapes, the exits to which should be open whenever 
anybody is in the building. 

Fire Companies.—In modern cities, fires each year 
cause the loss of millions of dollars. We have already 
seen that communities try to keep the loss of life as 
low as possible. This work, however, is intended not 
only to prevent accidents, but to organize companies 
to fight fires. Even in the smallest towns we find fire 
companies organized to prevent property loss as far 
as possible. In smaller communities, volunteer com- 
panies are organized by the citizens to do the work. 
They frequently receive some pay from the tax money. 
In larger cities, departments of trained men, paid 
from the city treasury and equipped with the best 
apparatus, protect the property of the citizens. Not 
far apart we find the familiar curbstone plugs to which 


Courtesy of Fire Chief Murphy and Secretary Zane, Philadelphia, 
THREE STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF THE FIRE ENGINE 
Upper—An old fire engine worked by hand. 


Center—Horse-drawn fire engine with steam pumps, 
Lower—An automobile fire engine. 
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the hose may be attached; and engines, either horse- 
drawn or automobile, force the water into the fire. 
The larger cities make special provision for a high 
pressure water service in the business districts. This 
enables the firemen to fight successfully fires in the 
modern skyscraper office buildings. 

Forest Fire: Control and Prevention.—The state 


Fire Chief Murphy, Phila. 
FIRE BOAT WITH ALL STREAMS IN ACTION 
The water fronts of the great cities are protected by fire boats. They can throw 


great streams of water on burning piers or ships. 

and federal governments have forest rangers to patrol 
the forests, report fires, and plan the best ways for 
extinguishing them. Forest fires cause the loss of 
much timber each year. The rangers prevent a much 
greater loss and save many times their salaries. Obser- 
vation stations, from which fires may be discovered, 
even though many miles distant, are built at intervals 
in the forest domain. When fires occur, telephones 
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are used to call together all the rangers and settlers of 
the vicinity, who proceed to plow furrows to prevent the 
spread of the flames. When the trees are cut down, the 
small branches of no commercial value are piled neatly 
and burned while the snow is on the ground. Campers. 
who obtain permits to spend some weeks in the public 
forests are carefully instructed concerning the care of 
their campfires, and are warned against throwing lighted 
matches about. Doubtless, the cost of this forest ser- 
vice has been many times saved by the fires prevented. 
Building Regulations.—Each city has building regu- 
lations designed to lessen losses by fire. Some cities: 
forbid the erection of frame buildings. Electric wir- 
ing must be done with the greatest care. Heaters must 
not be placed dangerously near to woodwork, and 
inflammable rubbish must not be allowed to pile up. 
Our country is far behind the countries of Europe in 
this respect; but greater precaution is taken each 
year. Many great office buildings have tanks on the 
roof connected with a standp'tpe which extends the 
whole height of the building aikd Eas:a: hose attach- 
ment at each floor;., ‘Pubic buildings, sich as school 
houses, are built with doors opening outward.» Some 
have perforated pipes at the edge of the roof. ‘Through 
these pipes,, the water can be forced, and the building 
surrounded with a curtain of falling water. 
Insurance.— When fire has destroyed a man’s house, 
or when a large part of some city is burned, it would 
be difficult for the owners to find money at once to 
pay the loss. So there are insurance companies, 
which, for a small yearly payment, will pay part of 
4 
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the loss. This does not really mean that there is no 
loss by fire; it simply means that the whole community 
shares the loss. The payments are regulated by the 
degree of risk from fire. A well-built house with 
proper wiring will be a better risk than one in which 
the materials and workmanship are poor. Some busi- 
ness houses and factories, by installing sprinklers that 
start of themselves when a fire breaks out, pay less than 
half the insurance that would otherwise be charged. 

Criminals.—In every community, there are people 
who disregard the rights of others. They rob, fight, 
damage property, and sometimes kill. Formerly, each 
man kept weapons and defended his own home. Now, 
the city employs men who protect us and who hunt 
down the lawbreakers. These men are called police. 
The more public spirited the citizens are, the fewer 
police there will be needed. Some foreign cities have 
ten times as many policemen in proportion to their 
population as the average American city. 

Rights of Persens Accused of Crime.—When persons 
accused of erime are arrested; they are brought before 
the criminal court for trial.’ “An accused person has 
many rignts, such as: 

1-"A speedy and public trial. 

“<2. A jury'not prejirdiced against him’ 

3. A lawyer to piead his:case. If*he is too poor 
to pay a lawyer, the court will appoint one 
to act at the public expense. 

. The right to compel witnesses to appear. 
. The right to give bail, except when the charge 
is a very serious one. 


oF 
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Rights of Convicted Criminals.—Even should the 
jury pronounce him guilty, a criminal still has some 
rights that the law must respect. 

1. He can ask to have the case tried again. 

2. He can appeal to have the case reviewed in a 
higher court. 

3. He can ask the proper authorities for a pardon. 

4. He can appeal against cruel or unusual punish- 
ments, or against excessively great fines. 

How the State Protects Life and Property.—Each 
state has arrangements for the protection of life and 
property from lawbreakers. A body of well-drilled 
troops known as the “ National Guard”’ has been formed 
in most states. These troops were at the call of the 
governor in case of strikes or riots. Besides the 
National Guard, a few states have organized a mounted 
police force usually called the ‘‘State Constabulary.” 
In the long run, it is cheaper and better to maintain 
this constabulary than to depend entirely upon the 
state troops. 

The Army and the Navy.—We have already seen 
how the national government protects the lives and 
property of the citizens against storms and _ floods. 
But several times in our history we have had to fight 
other nations. There is for this purpose the army 
and navy. Large sums are spent yearly on these 
two arms of the government; but it is money well 
spent, as the citizens are by these means protected 
against foreign foes. 

Patents and Copyrights.—In addition to the pro- 
tection of life and property mentioned, the national 
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government gives to the citizens of the country pro- 
tection in other ways. To inventors and authors it 
grants the exclusive right, by patent and copyright, 
to produce their work and sell it. This right is often 
very profitable, because some of the more useful inven- 
tions and popular works produce large fortunes. After 


REPAIRING A BATTLESHIP IN A DRYDOCK 


The ship is placed in this basin and all the water is pumped away so that the 
bottom and sides can be cleaned and repaired. 


a period of years, however, the public is allowed to 
manufacture or publish without the consent of the 
holder of the patent or copyright. 

Responsibility of the Citizen.—The yearly reports 
of the fire departments of any one of the large cities 
contain records of numerous preventable fires. Each 
citizen should be careful not to throw away burning 
matches. About one-third of all city fires occur in 
private dwellings, and of these nearly one-half are 
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caused by the careless handling of matches, cigarettes, 
and cigar stubs. If each citizen does his or her 
share, much of this heavy loss can be avoided. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Examine the schoolhouse and find out whether— 

(a) The materials are such as to prevent its quick burning. 
(b) It has fire escapes. 

2. Mention any conditions in your home which would make it safe 
from fire. 

3. Mention any conditions in your home which increase the fire 
danger. 

4. Obtain copies of the city ordinances regulating street traffic 
so as to make it safer. 

5. Obtain copies of building regulations designed to make houses 
safer, 

6. Find out the total fire loss in your town for the last year. Com- 
pute the average daily loss, and the average per capita loss. Compare 
these with the table on page 232 in the Appendix. 

7. What industries in your city are dangerous to the workers? 
Find how the workers are protected. 

8. How many fire companies are in your city? What apparatus 
have they? Study the report of the fire chief and see what improve- 
ments he wants. 

9. How far is it from your house to the nearest fire alarm box? How 
is the alarm sounded? 

10. Does your town have a special supply of water for fires? Is 
the ordinary supply enough to fight a big fire? 

11. How many of the homes of the pupils have fire extinguishers? 
Do you know how to use them? 

12. Is there a body of state troops in your town? How often do 
they drill? Are they fully equipped for work if the President should 
suddenly call on them? 

13. Study the tables of police and fire protection in the Appendix. 

(a) Why should one city have fewer inhabitants to each 
policeman than another? 

(b) How can the citizens make it possible to lower the number 
of policemen needed? 
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(c) Does a large foreign population increase or lessen the 
number of police officers needed? 
(d) If a city requires all the buildings to be built of brick 
or stone, should its cost for protection be as high as in 
a city having no such regulations? 
(e) How do numerous skyscrapers affect the fire risk? 
For further information read: 
Ashley: American Government. Chapter IX, pages 103-112. 
Chapter XVIII, pages 235 et seq. 
Zueblin: American Municipal Progress. Chapter VIII, 
page 130. 
1917 World Almanac: The United States Navy. Pages 
484-501. / : 
Reports of the Local Fire and Police Bureaus. 


CHAPTER VI 
EDUCATION 


Need for Public Education.—About eighty years ago, 
when the free school law of one of the great eastern 
states was in danger of repeal, a member of the House of 
Representatives of that state said:—‘‘Cast your vote 
that the blessing of education shall be conferred on 
every son of the state—shall be carried home to the 
poorest child of the poorest inhabitant of the meanest 
hut of your mountains, so that even he may be pre- 
pared to act well his part in this land of freemen, and 
lay on earth a broad and solid foundation for enduring 
knowledge.” 

Education in Former Times: The Church and the 
Shop.—Several hundred years ago education was 
greatly neglected. No government spent money for 
public schools. Such instruction as was received was 
given in the Church schools, or in the shop by masters 
of some trade to their apprentices, or in the home. 
In the Church schools, boys who were to enter the 
service of the Church learned a little Latin, and read 
a few books—a very few, however, since books were 
written by hand and were very expensive. Masters 
in various crafts, such as wood-working, stone-work- 
ing, armor-making, and leather-working, had many 
apprentices in their shops who learned the trade. 
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Later, these apprentices went out and set up shops 
of their own. 

The Home.—Many crafts were handed down from 
father to son as they are in eastern countries today. 
Girls learned in the home the housewifely arts of 
weaving, cooking, soap-boiling and spinning, and so 
prepared themselves to take charge of homes of their 


AN UP-TO-DATE CITY GRADE SCHOOL 
Well built and well ventilated. The rooms have windows only on one side. 


own. In the pioneer times of our own country, boys 
and girls were similarly educated for the lives they 
were destined to lead. 

Necessity for Education in a Free Democracy.— 
About a hundred and forty years ago, when we in 
America were preparing to govern ourselves, it was 
seen that something more than this limited training 
was necessary. Just after he had signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Dr. Benjamin Rush wrote: 
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“The business of education has acquired a new com- 
plexion by the independence of our country. It is 
only by rendering knowledge universal that a republi- 
ean form of government can be preserved.” Gradu- 
ally, the different states of our country, and the govern- 
ments of other countries also have come to see that 


A MODERN CITY HIGH SCHOOL 
Millions of dollars have been spent on the high schools of the cities in the last 
twenty years. 


well-educated citizens help to make a better country. 
So rapidly has this idea grown that today every civil- 
ized country has some system of public education. 
Cost and Return of Education.—In our own coun- 
try, wespend a large sum of money for education each 
year. If we count together the amounts spent by the 
nation, by the various states, and by the local govern- 
ments, we get the vast sum of $700,000,000 a year. 
Each boy and girl in the lower grades costs the com- 
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munity from $15 to $35 a year; and each high school 
student from $40 to $100 a year In return for this 
expenditure, the state expects a higher, cleaner, and 
wiser citizenship. As for the boys and girls themselves, 
the head of the educational system of one of the great 
eastern states has calculated that each day spent in 
school is worth $10 in cash to the pupil—to some 
much more. 

How Schools Benefit Foreigners.—In the schools 
also, those who come from other countries to make 
their homes here learn what our country is, why it 
was established, how they can fit themselves into the 
life of their new home land so as to receive all they 
hoped for when they came, and how they can make 
the community better and richer for their coming. 
Some of our most patriotic citizens are of foreign 
birth or parentage. 

How the Life of the School Trains Citizens.—School 
life itself, apart from the branches studied, helps to 
make good citizens. In school, boys and girls learn 
the rights of others; they learn how to act unselfishly 
for the general welfare; and how to measure themselves 
by what they can achieve for themselves, rather than 
by what their fathers are or have. The immigrant 
child or the child of poor parents can work his way to 
the top. Thousands of children who could have had 
a fair chance in no other way have been trained in 
our free schools for high positions in the community. 

Schools in Cities.—In our cities, there are many 
educational agencies fitted to the varied demands of 
the citizens, from the kindergartens to the great uni- 
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versities and professional schools. The elementary 
and high schools for young people, the evening classes 
for those who work in the daytime and for aliens who 
wish to learn our language and customs are all main- 
tained under the laws of the state. Although the city 
usually pays the greater part of the expense, it is aided 
by appropriations from the state treasury. 

Evening Classes and Part-time Schools.—Evening 
classes, where boys 
and girls, as well as 
older people who must 
work in the daytime, 
may enjoy school 
advantages, have been 
mentioned. Several 
states have in addition 
what are called con- 
tinuation schools. i Gan 
These schools are for ae. 
those boys and girls skill with the hands as well as the knowledge 

of books gives the boy or girl training for life. 
who, perhaps because 
money is needed at home, must go to work before 
their schooling is finished. Such young people ought 
not to be required to stand the strain of evening 
school work. Under the continuation school laws, 
therefore, their employers must allow them out of their 
working time a certain number of hours a week which 
must be spent in school. In some cities, manufactur- 
ing companies employ two sets of boys for each job in 
certain lines of work. While one set is working, the 
other set is in school. At stated times, the group 
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which is working comes to school, and the group which 
has been in school goes to work. This part-time co- 
operation between the school and the factory enables 
the boy to learn his trade and to go to school at the 
same time. 

The States and Education.—Our states help the 
cause of education in other ways. Many of them 
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This map shows the percentage of people ten years of age and over who cannot 
read or write. 


support normal schools in which high standards are 
set for those who wish to teach. Young men who wish 
to become scientific farmers, foresters, lawyers, doctors, 
dentists, engineers, or to enter other professions, may 
get their training in a state university. In these 
state schools the tuition is usually very low, especially 
for students from the same state. Each state, in fact, 
tries to build for all its boys and girls what has been 
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aptly called, “‘a ladder from the gutter to the uni- 
versity’: 

Professional School 

College 

High School 

Grammar School 

Primary School 

Kindergarten 
In this way, the states make it possible for every boy 
and girl who has the desire and ability to climb to the 
top. 
' Free Bulletins as a Help to Education.—Both the 
state and national governments issue bulletins on 
various subjects. The Department of Agriculture tells 
the farmers how to select seed, how to fertilize the soil, 
how to fight insect pests and plant diseases, how to 
plan farm buildings, how to care for stock and poultry, 
and how to market their products. Bulletins are also 
issued for the benefit of the housekeeper, telling her 
how to preserve fruits and vegetables for winter use, 
and how to get the best values for her household money. 
The United States consuls in different parts of the 
world are constantly sending home reports of trade 
conditions in the countries in which they are located. 
These reports enable manufacturers and wholesale 
houses to find out the best markets for their goods. 
By collecting information in these ways and by giv- 
ing it free to the people, the government hopes to 
help its citizens to take advantage of all possible 
opportunities. 

Schools for the Deaf and Blind.—Many boys and 
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girls have the misfortune to be deaf or blind. In 
former times, such a person had to depend on relatives 
for support, or was compelled to beg for a living. 
Now, the states have built schools where the blind 
and deaf can learn, by specially devised methods, 
almost all that a normal person can. Books printed 


Penna. Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. 
TEACHING THE BLIND 


The blind can be taught to support themselves. Here they are learning to weave 
hammocks, rag carpets and rugs. 


in raised letters are provided in increasing numbers 
for the blind, who are taught, besides, such occupa- 
tions as piano-tuning, broom-making, and _ chair- 
caning, together with other trades in which a high 
development of other senses than sight will help. 
Many unfortunate boys and girls are in this way turned 
into useful, productive, and contented members of 
society. Some of the older schools of this type have 
accomplished wonderful things. 
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The Public Library.—Almost every city today has its 
public library. Hereare to be found reference books, 
books on history and biography, books on the arts 
and sciences, besides fiction, poetry, and drama. 
These books are all loaned free of charge to anybody 
that wishes to read or consult them. Young people, 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, SAVANNA, ILLINOIS 
Here old and young can read and learn. Has your town a library? 


without any expense to themselves, may form habits 
of reading that not only will increase their store of 
knowledge, but will make them better citizens by 
keeping them off the streets. 

Museums and Art Galleries.—In the larger cities 
are also found public museums and art galleries. 
Our knowledge of history and geography can be 
very much enlarged by a careful study of articles 
exhibited in a museum; while the paintings and 
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sculptures in an art gallery give us a better idea of 
the beautiful. 

The Freedom of the Press and of Speech.—Finally, 
we have in the United States a free press. The Con- 
stitution says, ‘‘Congress shall make no law... 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press.” For 
this reason, Magazines and newspapers are a very 
important agency in education. By means of them 
we find out what is going on in the world; we learn 
whether our public officials are doing their duty; 
we become acquainted with the new ideas that are 
interesting our fellow-men; and in other ways we 
keep in touch with the community. 


i 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Does your state have a compulsory education law? What are 
its provisions? 

2. What are you learning in school that will make you a better 
citizen? How does history help? Physiology? Science? 

3. How are your teachers selected and appointed? 

4. Describe the school board of your town—how many are there? 
How do they get their office? How long do they hold office? 

5. How much money is spent each year for the grade pupils in your 
town? For the high school pupils? How much would that be for 
each pupil? Find out some desirable things the school could do if 
plenty of money were provided. 

6. What is taught in your school that will make you better wage- 
earners? 

7. What are you learning that will enable you to pass your leisure 
time? 

8. Write a list of the agencies in your community outside the school 
that aid in education. 

9. Are the pupils of your school aiding in the government of the 
school? In what additional ways could they help? 


10. How much money does your city get from the state for the 
schools? 
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11. Show why a person who sends no children to school should never- 
theless pay school tax. 
12. Write a list of the qualifications of the best teacher you have 
ever had. 
13. Write a list of the qualifications of the best all-around pupil 
you have ever known. 
14. Compare the school expenses of your town with those of other 
cities. 
15. Is a low cost per pupil something to be proud of or otherwise? 
16. Suppose that ten dollars per pupil more were allowed in your 
town, prepare a list of the improvements that might be made in the 
schools. 
Yor further information read: 
Ashley: American Government. Chapter X, page 116. 
Wright: Outline of Practical Sociology. Chapter XI, pages 
177-205. 
1917 World Almanac: Jiliteracy. Page 634. 
Report of the Local School Board. 


CHAPTER VII 
RECREATION 


Need for Recreation.—In 1890, there were in the 
United States one public playground and one public 
swimming pool. The public schools and _ schooi- 
grounds were closed after school hours. The moving 
picture shows did not exist. People still had the idea 
that play was an occupation for ‘childhood alone. 
Children constitute one-fourth of the population of the 
country; but the needs of this vast group of young 
citizens had never been studied. Fortunately, during 
the last twenty years, the importance of play has been 
realized; and now we find’ everywhere public oppor- 
tunities for recreation offered to both old and young. 

Work and Play.—People work for the rewards they 
will obtain. They play merely to enjoy themselves. 
One man’s work will be another man’s play. People 
have as many different kinds of recreation as they have 
interests. For example, a concert, a lecture, or a 
quiet book might be recreation to one who dislikes 
baseball or tennis. 

Value of Play.—It is not alone the joy that we get 
out of play that makes it worth while. A person who 
plays baseball or tennis gains in health and strength. 
He becomes alert; his eye is trained to measure dis- 
tances; he develops the power to think and act quickly 
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and accurately. He learns to control his temper as 
well as his muscles by fitting himself into the team 
work of the game. In these ways, a man’s play makes 
him more efficient in his work, and better able to 
co-operate with others for the welfare of his community. 

Excess of Play.—Play, however, is sometimes car- 
ried to the extent that it becomes dissipation. Swim- 


Phila. Board of Recreation 
A DANGEROUS PLAYGROUND 
Thousands of children have no place to play except on the street. 


ming, for example, is a most healthful exercise as well 
as a delightful sport. If, however, a person swims too 
much, his health suffers. The theater and the dance- 
hall, sources of recreation under proper circumstances, 
might demand so much of a person’s attention, time, 
and energy that they would be harmful. 

Conditions for Play-time.—‘‘Recreation depends 
upon three conditions: first, one must have the time 
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for play; second, he should have the facilities for play; 
third, he should have the knowledge how to use the 
leisure and facilities.’ Most children have time for 
play at home. Schools have recesses in which the 
children engage in games as a change from the school 
work. Older people, who must work, need time for 
recreation as much as children do. They try to reduce 
their hours of labor, therefore, in order that they, too, 
may have opportunity for play. Labor unions, as 
well as all who have the best welfare of the workers 
at heart, are trying to have the eight-hour day become » 
the standard for all kinds of work. Many employers 
of labor see the wisdom of granting at least half a day 
each week besides Sunday to their employees for 
recreation. They realize that the health and happi- 
ness' gained in play make better workers and citizens. 
Facilities: School Houses.—Some people have the 
means to furnish their own opportunities for recre- 
ation. Most people, however, must depend upon the 
community for their facilities for play. When those 
interested in the organizing of public recreation began 
to look for meeting places, they naturally agreed that 
school houses and their play yards were exactly suited 
to the purpose, because these places were centrally 
located, and were lying idle much of the time. The 
first efforts to supply places of public recreation were 
directed toward securing school houses and yards. 
Recreation Centers.—Many of the larger cities have 
recreation centers apart from those in the school 
houses. These centers offer greater advantages than 
could be found in the school houses. Gymnasiums, 
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swimming pools and shower baths, equipment for 


classes in manual 
training and cooking 
are all to be found in 
these specially devised 
centers. Adjoining 
them usually are ath- 
letic fields which, in 
some cases, can be 
flooded in the winter 
for skating. These 
centers are meeting 
places for old and 
young. Recreation, 


APPARATUS IN RECREATION CENTER 
For city children who cannot climb trees. 


free to all the people in the neighborhood, is provided. 
The older persons can listen to lectures or to music; 


Phila. Board of Recreation 
A SWIMMING POOL AT A RECREATION CENTER 
‘The boys and girls of the community learn to swim under expert instruction. 
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while the younger 
attend the classes in 
dancing, or play 
games. Along the 
river front, recreation 
piers provide cool 
playgrounds and rest- 
ful places for mothers 

VACANT-LOT GARDENS and babies during the 
The children are exercising in safety and hot summer months. 


contributing to the food supply. Learning 
how to be producers makes them more careful 


ee ie Recreation Streets. 
—As some cities 
have not«been able to afford a sufficient number of 
playgrounds, they have opened “‘recreation streets.” 
All traffic is kept off the street for a block. Sand- 
piles and see-saws are 
placed there, and the 
street becomes the 
children’s own. 
Vacant Lots.—In 
almost all cities there 
are many vacant lots. 
These are usually 
overgrown with weeds 


and are very un- 


° A HARVEST FROM VACANT LOTS 
sightly. M any oO ij _Fruit, vegetables, and health. 


these lots are loaned 

by the owner or leased by the city and placed under 
cultivation by those who apply for a plot. A boy or 
girl often raises enough vegetables for the family use 
on one of these plots. Many prefer to cultivate 
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flowers. The lots in this way become means of recrea- 
tion and profit. 

Parks.—Parks contribute to the health and the 
beauty of a community, but they also serve as a means 
of recreation. The only chance that many city 
dwellers have to see trees and grass is afforded by the 
parks. In some cf the crowded parts of the older cities, 
old buildings have been bought and removed in order 
to give open squares to the people. A pleasant and 
instructive afternoon can often be spent in the city 
aquarium or zoological garden. 

Concerts.—Free concerts are given by many cities. 
Such entertainments range from the band concerts in 
public squares to performances of the finest talent that 
can be obtained. These concerts are especially wel- 
comed by foreigners, who come from countries where 
the best music in the world may be heard, at little or 
no cost, in the municipal opera houses. Our cities are 
making only a beginning with this form of recreation. 

Moving Pictures.—A great many people in recent 
years have formed the habit of frequenting the moving 
picture shows. Several of the states have established 
boards of censorship whose duty it is to pass on all 
films shown in these places, and to refuse permission 
to show improper ones. Some cities have committees 
who select films suitable for children, and these are 
shown at special performances for children. Many 
topics of community interest are included in these 
selections, such as, ‘‘Safety First,” ‘“The Fly,” “Child 
Labor,” “Clean Milk,’ and the like. So these films 
bave also an educational value. 
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Festivals and Pageants.—Many cities are establish- 
ing the custom of holding community holiday festivals 
and pageants. In some towns, the ‘“‘Community 
Christmas Tree”’ is the great event of the year. The 
movement for a ‘‘Safe and Sane” celebration of the 
Fourth of July has, since its beginning in 1903, saved 


tf 
Phila. Board of Recreation 
A BASKET-WEAVING LESSON AT A RECREATION CENTER 


many lives and has also reduced the number of fires. 
Days famous in the city’s history are marked by his- 
toric pageants reproducing the event celebrated. 
Learning to Play.—Even when people have the 
leisure for play, and when the facilities are provided 
by the city, there are many who do not know how to 
get the most out of their opportunities. In the recre- 
ation centers, there are leaders employed whose duty 
it is to teach the young peopie how to play. The 
schools should teach us not only how to become more 
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efficient wage-earners, but they should teach us also 
how to employ our leisure moments so as to develop 
an appreciation for the finer things of life. For 
example, literature 
develops a taste for 
reading, and _ should 
encourage the pupil 
to enjoy the libraries 
and good plays. The 
study of history 
should not only enable 


us to understand pres- PS a 
but Phila. Board of Recreation 


ent day events, 
A EN ee, LESSON AT A 
should also develop RECREATION CENTER 


Soon she can swim without the sling. 


the desire for good 
reading. Nature study brings us into closer touch 
with the world of plants and animals, and thus adds 
largely to our enjoyment of life. 

Results of Play.—The community gets a very full 
return for the expense of providing these opportunities 
for recreation. Playing together requires co-operation 
and a consideration for others. The health of the 
community is improved and the number of juvenile 
arrests decreases when playgrounds are opened. 
Moreover, the neighborliness of the recreation center, 
when all come together and enjoy themselves, makes 
for a better democracy. 

Responsibility of the Citizen Our leisure time, 
then, can be so spent as to help or to hinder the com- 
munity. To spend spare time getting into mischief, 
loafing around poo! rooms, cigar stores, or saloons helps 
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nobody, not even ourselves. To spend spare time 
reading, so as to strengthen the mind, or playing, so 
as to exercise the body, makes a person a better indi- 
vidual, and so tends to make him a better citizen. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Are there any people in your community who do not have the 
leisure, for recreation? How many hours a week are women allowed 
to work in your state? Children under sixteen years of age? 

2. What special opportunities do country boys and girls have for 
recreation? What special opportunities do city boys and girls have? 

3. Indicate on a map of your city the location of the play centers. 
Are the poorer sections well provided? 

4. Make a complete list of all facilities for recreation in your city. 
Should the public libraries be found on this list? Thesaloons? Why? 

5. Do any of the churches maintain gymnasiums? Swimming 
pools? Tennis courts? Should they do so? 

6. Make a list of the things you are studying in school that will 
help you to enjoy your leisure time. Do you like to read good books 
better than you did two years ago? 

7. Do any of the factories and business houses of your city have 
athletic teams? Are these teams supported in part by the employers? 
Would it pay the employers to encourage athletics? Give your reasons 
for the answer. 

8. How many play supervisors does your city employ? Are they 
on duty the entire year, or only for the summer months? 

9. Make a list of incidents in the history of your state and city 
that could be celebrated with pageants. Have there ever been any 
pageants undertaken in your city? 

10. Why is the number of Fourth of July accidents growing less? 
(See table in the Appendix.) 

11. Write a list of the ways not dangerous to life or limb in which 
this holiday might be celebrated. 

For further information read: 

Zueblin: American Municipal Progress. Chapter XIV, page 
252. Chapter XVI, page 296. 
Boy Scouts of America. 


CHAPTER, Vill 
Crvic Brauty 


Beauty of Nature.—Natural scenery has ever been 
a source of pleasure and an inspiration to people. 
Sunsets and hills; trees, buds, and flowers; rivers and 
lakes have all been 
subjects for the 
artist and the poet. 
The place need not 
possess the gran- 
deur of tall moun- 
tains or of dashing 
falls to be consid- 
ered beautiful. A 
simple meadow, a 
tree, a tiny flower 
are loved as much. 

How Man Spoils 
Natural Beauty.— AN UGLY RIVER BANK 
Peticimemer® DERI. Vaiarseranes ite dierent palate the water 
to develop a new 
community, they often fail to appreciate the opportu- 
nities they have to keep it beautiful. They chop down 
trees, and erect tall buildings that shut out the sky or 
darken it with their smoke. They build bridges of ugly 
design across their rivers, and allow the river banks 
to be piled with refuse. 
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Beauty as an Asset.—However, men are beginning 
to see that beauty is a great asset to a community. 
A city that has a natural park, a lake, or streets lined 
with old trees considers itself indeed fortunate. Streets 
are planned and buildings are erected with the idea 
of serving the needs of the community; but together 
with this idea is 
the desire to make 
them as_ beautiful 
as possible. Thus 
we see that man 
both destroys and 
creates beauty by 
settlingin a locality. 

In considering 
civic beauty, then, 
we must keep in 
mind two things: 

e first, how can we 
A BEAUTIFUL RIVER BANK : : 
nearhtees: Walks, and grass contribute to pleasureand build a community 

with as little loss 
ef the natural beauty as possible? and second, 
how can we best beautify the community as we 
build it? 

Beauty in the Home.—Let us consider the second 
point first. In our homes we take much pride in the 
beauty as well as the comfort of our surroundings. 
Pictures, rugs, and furniture are made to please the 
eye as well as to serve a need. The houses themselves 
are well designed and kept in good repair. The ground 
surrounding them is made beautiful with grass, flowers, 
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and trees; or, where there is not room for these, 
window boxes often supply the desire for beauty. 
Beauty in the School—Our schools, too, are planned 
to please the eye. The pictures on the walls, the 
statuary and furniture 
are all intended to cul- 
tivate an appreciation 
of the beautiful. The 
school yard, like the 
yards of the homes, 
often contain trees, 
grass plots, and flowers. 
Beauty in the 
Streets.—The streets, 
when well repaired and 
clean, please the eye 
of the stranger. School 
children often  care- 
lessly throw waste 
paper about; but this 
is a bad practice that | 
no good citizen will be UGLY AND A MENAC#E TO HEALTH 
a Filth left in a yard spreads disease. 
guilty of. In most 
cities, cans into which all such rubbish may be thrown 
are placed near school houses, at street eorners, and 
in parks. Some cities collect this rubbish and take 
out of it what can be burned to use as fuel in the 
power house. 
Billboards.—In the last twenty years the number 
of billboards has greatly increased. Very many of 
these boards are unsightly and ugly. Many of our 
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cities, however, such as Chicago, Medford, Mass., 
St. Louis, and others are controlling the use of bill- 
boards. In St. Louis, no billboard may have a greater 
area than 500 square feet. Medford taxes billboards, 
and New York requires that they be fire proof. In 
Chicago, no billboard may be erected in a residential 
block unless the written consent of a majority of the 
property owners is first obtained. Other,towns should 
regulate them in some of these ways. 

Trees.—Rows of trees along the sides of the street 
increase the beauty of the town. But when trees are 
trimmed by ignorant persons, their beauty is spoiled. 
All trees should be under the control of the city park 
commissioners, who should employ experts to trim and 
spray them, so that the citizens may enjoy their beauty 
to the full. 

Noises.—In every town there are noises of all kinds, 
such as the rattling of wagons on cobblestones, the 
clanging of car bells, the thumping of flat car wheels, 
the shouting of pedlers, the blowing of factory whistles, 
and similar sounds. Such noises are wearing on the 
nerves of sensitive persons, and are especially harmful 
to sick people. Our towns are now trying to do away 
with much of this noise. Improved paving, such as 
wood block; and care on the part of motormen, auto- 
mobilists, and others help to lessen this annoyance. 
Many cities post notices near school houses and hos- 
pitals warning people to avoid unnecessary noise. 

Street Lighting—The street lighting at night, the 
standards and posts carrying the lamps, and all electric 
signs should be so regulated as to secure the greatest 
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degree of beauty. Los Angeles, California, began the 
erection of well designed ornamental lamp posts; 
today, almost every large city has some streets in which 
these are found. The lights are usually gas, gasoline, 
or electricity. 

Public Buildings——Every town tries to have beauti- 
ful public buildings. The city hall, the court house, 
and other buildings could be cheaply built so as to 
look like factory buildings, and still be convenient for 
the purposes for which they were built. But citizens 
take pride in making them as beautiful as possible, 
though the cost is greatly increased. Business houses 
and residences also are beautified and ornamented so 
that the citizens need not be ashamed of the town. 

Monuments and Art Galleries —Many towns which 
have notable incidents in their history, or which con- 
tain the former homes of famous men celebrate these 
facts by erecting beautiful monuments. Jor example, 
nearly every American city contains a fine soldiers’ 
monument. Galleries, also, with their collections of 
paintings, statues, and other works of art, enable us 
to gratify our desire for the beautiful as well as to 
satisfy our desire for knowledge. When properly 
designed, these galleries, together with the monuments 
in the squares and parks, add greatly to the beauty 
of the city. 

Bridges.—Cities built near rivers have ugly wooden 
or steel bridges. Of late years, these bridges are being 
replaced by concrete arch structures. In various parts 
of the United States, there are many of these new 
bridges of beautiful design. 
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Smoking Stacks.—The appearance of many cities 
is sadly spoiled by smoking stacks. Besides being 
injurious to health, there can be nothing beautiful in 
the black soot that settles everywhere. The paint on 
the houses is blackened, vegetation is destroyed, and 
the beauty of the whole neighborhood is sadly spoiled 


THE BRIDGE THAT WAS 
This bridge spoiled the appearance of the street. 


by one of these smoking stacks. There is, besides, 
a real waste of fuel in smoking stacks. 

Vacant Lots and Alleys.—Vacant lots are often 
allowed to grow up in weeds and to become covered 
with ashes, tin cans, and other rubbish. The culti- 
vation of the lots by school children not only beau- 
tifies them, but gives the children healthful exercise 
and useful training. Alleys, because they are out of 
sight, become very much littered up. It is becom- 
ing the custom to have annual “Clean-up Days” 
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in many towns, on which days every thing is put 
into good shape. 

Care of Public Property—In some towns public 
property is not properly cared for by citizens. <A 
person who has at heart the desire to see his city 
beautiful will not chip pieces from monuments or 


Sot i pgs sien 


THE SAME STREET TEN YEARS LATER 
A well-planned stone britlge replaces the iron one, and greatly improves the 
appearance of the street. 


markers—will not write or draw pictures on walls. 
Visitors who climb the stairway in the great Washing- 
ton Monument are distressed to see how badly some 
of the carvings have been abused by thoughtless and 
selfish persons. These works of art are for all to enjcy; 
and we should consider the pleasure and satisfaction 
of others. 

City Planning.—It is possible to plan a city so as to 
add greatly to its beauty. Some of the older cities 
which have grown to great size can do this only at 
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enormous expense. Most American cities have the 
checker board plan of streets running at right angles 
to each other. A few diagonal or radiating streets add 
greatly to the beauty of this plan, especially if parks 
are placed on the small three-cornered lots thus made. 
Then the public buildings may be so arranged that 
they form a splendid and beautiful group, as they do 
in San Francisco, Springfield, Mass., and Cleveland. 
The national capital, Washington, is the best planned 
city in the United States, with Buffalo, New York, 
perhaps, second. Another feature of the plan is the 
proper locating of the industrial section. This section 
must be convenient to the railroads, yet not so placed 
as to injure the beauty of the water front. The resi- 
dential sections should be so grouped as to be of easy 
access to the business and industrial sections; yet 
undesirable factories must not be built beside resi- 
dences. American cities have done little so far in 
solving this problem. 

Height of Buildings—Most European cities have 
laws limiting the height of buildings. In American 
cities, on the other hand, buildings many hundreds 
of feet in height are to be seen. Some restriction is 
being made in Washington and Boston. Other cities 
are divided into sections, with rules regulating the 
height of buildings suitable for each section. 

Beauties of Site—Communities are trying more and 
more to take advantage of the beauties of nature in 
their vicinity and, as far as possible, to preserve them. 
This is not only true of the cities, but of the states and 
nation as well. In the city, we find efforts being made 
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to beautify water fronts. Philadelphia along the 
Schuylkill, New York with Riverside Drive, Chicago 
and her lake front, and the Golden Gate Park of San 
Francisco show what some of the larger cities are doing. 
’ The great parks, with their hills, trees, grass, and 
flowers, draw millions of people from the hot streets to 
enjoy their beauty. Many of the older cities are com- 
pelled to spend large sums for suitable parks which 
ought to have been planned when the city was small. 
Some cities have wide avenues with rows of trees 
called parkways. Such a street is a splendid advertise- 
ment of a city. 

The State and Nation.—The states contribute to 
beauty in various ways. Almost all have splendid 
capitol buildings, while the other public buildings are 
usually well designed. State parks, laid out on the 
scene of some great battle or other important event, 
are another contribution to the beautiful. Some- 
times, as at Niagara Falls, a place of great natural 
beauty is acquired by the state for the public benefit. 
The nation has several such parks; among them, 
Yellowstone Park, the Yosemite, and the Grand 
Cajfion. 

Responsibility—With all this planning the beauty 
of the city rests upon the citizens. Streets and parks 
cannot be beautiful if they are littered with waste 
paper and fruit peelings. Houses should be kept 
repaired and painted. Lawns should be well laid out, 
well kept, and adorned with shrubbery. In this way. 
all can contribute to the beauty of the city. 


Copr. Boylsen, Dent. of Interiox 
“EL CAPITAN,” YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, CALIFORNIA 
The great National Parks are the playgrounds of all the people. 
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QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Write a list of things in your home that add to the beauty. 

2. Write a list of rules a boy or girl could obey to make the neigh- 
borhood beautiful and keep it so. 

3. What is there in your school to satisfy your desire for beauty? 
What improvements in the appearance of your school yard can you 
suggest? 

4. Does your town have rubbish receptacles? Are they used? 
Where are those nearest your school? 

5. Make a list of the billboards of your neighborhood. What is 
the town doing to regulate them? 

6. In whose care are the trees? Have they been spoiled by electric 
wires? 

7. Write a description of one of your parks. Tell how it is managed, 
how much it costs a year, and how it could be improved. 

8. If there are public monuments in your town, find out why they 
were built and describe them. 

9. If there are bridges in or near your city, find out how they could 
be made more beautiful. 

10, Find out from some factory owner how he prevents the smoke 
coming out of the stack. . 

11. Write of your art gallery or museum. Who gave it? How 
is it Kept up? What are some of the more noted pictures in it? 

12. Compare your city hall with some factory building of nearly 
equal size. How much more did the city hall cost? 

13. What kind of lights on the main street? Have they artistic 
standards? 

14. Do you have a “clean-up day”? Write a list of things the 
boys and girls could do at home and in the neighborhood on such a 
day. 

For further information read: 

The American City. A magazine any number of which will 
be suggestive. 

Zueblin: American Municipal Progress. Chapter XV, page 
271. Chapter XVII, page 326. 

Reports of the Local Park Commissioners. 


CHAPTER sé 
COMMUNICATION 


Need for Communication.—One of the things that 
makes a modern community possible is the greater 
ease of communication which exists now as compared 
with the past. Before the Revolutionary War, the 
people in any one of the colonies knew very little of 
the affairs of other colonies. What one did or thought 
did not much concern the others, since it was only with 
difficulty that they found out about each other. Even 
after the war, the new districts west of the Allegheny 
mountains almost seceded because communication with 
the East was so difficult. General Jackson fought the 
battle of New Orleans two weeks after the treaty of 
peace was signed between England and the United 
States, because the news of the treaty took weeks to 
cross the ocean. 

Development of Communication.—Our own day has 
seen such wonderful development of means of com- 
munication that the earth seems like some great living 
organism with nerves running everywhere. Any 
important event in one part of the world is quickly 
communicated to every other part; just as an injury to 
some part of the body is quickly felt by the whole body. 
For example, suppose that war is declared between two 
countries; within twenty-four hours the fact is recorded 
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in the newspapers of the entire civilized world. A 
ship in the middle of the ocean strikes an iceberg or 
catches fire; in a short time all the ships within hun-_ 
dreds of miles rush towards the disabled vessel, and 
many lives are saved. We drop a properly stamped 
letter in the corner mail-box; and within a few days, 
without any further attention on our part, it is deliv- 
ered half way around the earth. All this marks 
great advancement in community life. If some great 
emergency arises in our national life, the problem is 
at once placed before the citizens, who, through the 
newspapers, may speedily make known their desires. 
The Postoffice in Early Times.—In 1790, just after 
our government was organized under the Constitu- 
tion, the first census was taken. At that time, there 
were 75 postoffices in the country. In 1900 there were 
75,000. Since then, the number has been somewhat 
lessened, owing to the establishment of the rural free 
delivery routes, which have taken the place of many 
of the small country postoffices. In 1790, the rates 
of postage were very high. It cost six cents to send 
a letter of one sheet a distance of thirty miles; and, 
since the rates increased with the distance, to send a 
letter four hundred and fifty miles (or over) cost 
twenty-five cents. Moreover, the service was very 
slow. Five times a week, the mail was sent between 
Philadelphia and New York, two days being required 
to make a trip which now takes two hours. Between 
New York and Boston, there were three mails a week 
in the summer, and two in winter. Most of the smaller 
offices allowed the mail to pile up for weeks until there 
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was enough to fill a bag. The mail was carried by 
men on horse-back, or by huge, lumbering mail-coaches. 

The Postoffice Now.—Today, mail trains run fifty 
miles an hour. At the smaller places, the mail is 
taken on and put off while the train is going at full 
speed. Clerks sort the mail on the trains and make 


Public Ledger, Pitla. 
WORK IN A LARGE CITY POSTOFFICE 


Mail from outlying sub-stations is placed in cylindrical carriers and forced 
rapidly through underground pipes by compressed air. 


up the bags so that there is no delay. Rates of postage 
have so decreased that now a letter may be sent to 
the Philippine Islands for a few cents. Newspapers 
and books are also sent at low rates; and of late years 
we have seen the development of the great Parcel 
Post system. 

Mail Delivery.—Formerly, everybody went to the 
postoffice and asked for his mail. Now, both city 
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and country have carriers paid by the government to 
deliver the mail to our doors at least once a day. 
Under the agreement known as the International Postal 
Union, our government has made arrangements with 
other governments whereby they will receive our mail 
into their postal sys- 
tems and forward it to 
their own postoffices, 
while we do the same 
for them. 

The Telegraph.— 
The postoffice has done 
much to bind together 
the different parts of 
our nation; but the 
telegraph is perhaps 
just as important. In 
1844, Professor Morse 
built a telegraph line 
from Baltimore to 
Washington. The first 
bit of news sent over A MAIL CARRIER 
it was the announce- He puts us in touch with the world. 
ment of the nomination by the Democratic Con- 
vention at Baltimore of James K. Polk for the 
presidency. Soon telegraph lines were extended to 
all parts of the nation, and other nations took up 
the invention. In the United States, private corpo- 
rations have developed the telegraph; while in almost 
all other nations the postoffice has taken over and 
extended the system. The telegraphs, helped out by 
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the submarine cables, have bound the great world- 
community very closely together. 

The Weather Bureau.—As an illustration of the way 
in which the telegraph helps community life, let us 
see how the weather bureau is operated. Observers 
stationed at different points telegraph the weather 
conditions of their vicinity to Washington every day. 
From these observations, the weather for the next 
day or two is calculated for each part of the country. 
These forecasts are widely circulated among farmers, 
fruit-growers and shipping men. Vasts sums of money 
have been saved to these people by acquainting them 
with the weather conditions that are likely to prevail 
for the next thirty to sixty hours. Another illustra- 
tion is that at twelve o’clock noon, Washington time, 
a signal is sent out from the Naval Observatory. 
This practice is helpful to all business organizations 
that are conducted on a strict time schedule. 

Wireless Transmission of Messages.—In recent 
years, we have seen a further and important develop- 
ment of the telegraph. The ordinary telegraph or 
telephone requires that a wire be stretched from the 
sending to the receiving station. But now we have 
stations that send out messages without wires, to be 
picked up by the proper instruments many miles 
away. Ships, too, are equipped with these wireless 
outfits, and are thus enabled to send messages many 
thousands of miles. Indeed, since ships have carried 
this device, there have been several instances of the 
rescue of passengers who would have lost their lives if 
the wireless telegraph had not summoned help in time. 
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The Telephone.—The telephone is another agency 
which has greatly aided communication. In 1876, 
when Alexander Graham Bell, then a young man, had 
patented his device and was exhibiting it at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, in Philadelphia, the Emperor of 
Brazil was persuaded ‘to try it. After holding the 


Courtesy of the Bell Telephone Company 
OPERATING ROOM OF A TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
This service enables us to talk at a moment’s notice with any other person in 
the community who has a telephone, 


receiver to his ear for a short time, the Emperor 
turned to those nearby and exclaimed excitedly: 
“This thing speaks!’”’ Within the last forty years, the 
telephone has been so perfected and extended that 
now many homes in the United States are served by it. 
A manager in his office directs a great business without 
leaving his chair. The mother orders the goods she 
needs each day from the store, without leaving the house. 
Farmers get the weather reports as soon as they are 
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issued. In case of accident, sickness, or fire, the tele- 
phone instantly summons help. Churches, even, have 
fitted transmitters in the pulpit so that the sick or the 
aged can hear the service in theirown homes. The old 
solitary life has disappeared; and we can feel ourselves a 
part of a living, pulsing, sympathetic community life. 

The Press.—The colonies had not long been estab- 
lished before the printing press made its appearance. 
As each new settlement towards the west was founded, 
the newspaper appeared among the first of the activi- 
ties of the new community. These papers exercised 
a great influence in our early community life. Later, 
they were protected, as we have seen, by the national 
Constitution itself. Political discussion, the news of 
the day, and reforms of all kinds have been brought 
before the citizens by their means. 

Government Reports.—There are, besides these 
regular periodicals, reports sent out by the various 
city, state, and national governments for the purpose 
of keeping the citizens informed as to the activities 
of public servants. In fact, a form of government 
such as ours would be impossible, if the people were 
kept in ignorance of what their officials are doing. 

Responsibility of the Citizen: The Postoffice.— 
A certain responsibility rests on the citizen in the 
matter of communication. He can help the post- 
office authorities by writing the addresses very plainly 
on all pieces of mail matter that he sends out. Care 
should always be taken to have the address of the 
sender written or printed on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope of each letter. The necessary postage 
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stamps should be affixed to the upper right-hand corner, 
so as to be cancelled easily by the machine now in 
general use. The Dead Letter Office in Washington 
shows how careless many people are with their mail. 
It is for that reason a very instructive place to visit. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH APPARATUS 
These throw out electrical waves which may be picked up thousands of miles 
away with the proper instruments. They also receive messages and signals from 
distant points. 


Wireless.—Many boys have equipped home wire- 
less stations for their own amusement and instruction. 
A few years ago, the officers of the navy were very 
much annoyed by the signals sent out from these 
amateur stations. It is now required, therefore, that © 
a license be obtained from the national government 
before such a station may be set up. In this way, the 
responsibility can be fixed for such annoyances. 
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Truth.—Sometimes, as in time of war, it may pe neces- 
sary to conceal certain facts from the public, in order that 
valuable information may not fall into the hands of the 
enemy. A censorship of the press is then established; 
and it is the duty of all citizens to help the govern- 
ment by carrying out the rules of the censorship. 

Another great responsibility resting on all, whether 
young or old, is that of being accurate in all reports 
sent out. An untruth circulates very rapidly and 
can do a great deal of harm. There are, of course, 
libel laws in all of our states, whereby a person in ured 
by a false report may obtain damages; but the “arm 
once done can never be wholly remedied. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. How many mail deliveries has your city in a day? Are there 
any rural routes from your postoffice? 

2. Study the eard of the rates of postage. 

3. How many parcel post zones from your city to New York? To 
Chicago? To San Francisco? To the nearest large city? 

4. Do any of the boys of your city have a wireless operator’s license? 
From what distance can they pick up the messages? How far can 
they send? 

5. Try to find, in your neighborhood, some case where the study 
of the weather forecast prevented a loss. 

6. Make a list of the cases that you know about in which life or 
property was saved by the use of the telephone. 

7. Would you know how to call the doctor quickly by telephone? 
The police station? Your father’s place of business? The fire station? 

8. Make a list of the more important papers and magazines taken 
in your home. What city reforms have been urged by them recently? 

For further information read: 

Ashley: American Government. Chapter XXII, page 277. 

Bogart: Economic History of the United States. Chapter VI, 
page 76. Chapter XV, page 205. Chapter XXIV, 
page 348. Chapter XXV, page 362: 


CHAPTER X 
TRANSPORTATION 


Need for Transportation.—The problem of trans- 
portation is a very old one. People have always 
traveled, and have always used goods not produced 
in their immediate locality. When you study ancient 
history, you will read of the tin-trade of the Phoeni- 
cians and the wheat-trade and road-building of the 
Romans. In the early days of our own country, the 
problem of transportation was not very pressing, 
because each family could produce for itself most of 
the necessities of life. But even then, people needed 
to dispose of their surplus products, and to obtain 
such goods as they could not produce at home. The 
soldiers at Valley Forge suffered not so much because 
food and clothing could not be procured, as because 
it could not be transported from the base of supplies. 

The Need Today.—Today, we are much more 
dependent on transportation than our fathers were a 
hundred years ago. If the transportation routes into 
a town were to be blocked, even for a few days, all 
industry would have to stop; and we should begin to 
starve. 

Country Roads.—The first thing to consider is the 
country road. But you ask: ‘“‘How does the country 
road interest a person living in town? We do not 
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want to pay money for them.” That is where you 
are mistaken. The dwellers of the town are already 
paying a big tax for bad country roads. Every bit of 
food we eat and every bit of clothing we wear must 
at some time have been hauled over a country road. 
If it is a good road, the farmer can sell his goods at a 


Courtesy of Penna. Highway Dept. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY ROAD 
The extra wear and tear on horses, harness, and wagons helps to increase the 


cost of food. 

lower price because of the easier hauling. Over a 
bad road filled with deep mud, two horses can haul 
about three-quarters of a ton. Over a good road, they 
can haul two tons in much quicker time and with less 
fatigue, as well as with less wear to the harness and 
wagon. In either case, the cost of the horse and of the 
wagon and the wages of the driver are the same. It 
is easily seen that each bushel of wheat or can of milk 
costs less for transportation when the larger load is 
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taken. That being so, the farmer can sell the ‘goods 
at a lower price and still make the same profit. Good 
roads, therefore, make food cheaper. The farmer can 
also live farther from town and so bring more land 
under cultivation. Do you not see how this fact 
interests the city dweller? Then, many city people 


Courtesy of Penna. Highway Dept 


THE SAME ROAD IMPROVED 

Heavier loads can be hauled further with the same equipment. Time and money 
is saved the community. 
have automobiles. But it is not pleasant to ride over 
rough or muddy roads. Moreover, bad roads cause 
extra wear and tear on the machine and increase 
expense for oil and fuel to a degree that would pay 
many times the additional tax required to build good 
roads. For these reasons, we no longer think it just 
to make the farmers pay all the expense of good roads. 
Counties and states are taking the matter up, and 
each year sees many additional miles of improved roads, 
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Toll Roads.—In the early days of the settlement of 
our country, when money was needed for so many 
other things, there was not much left in the public 
treasury to build roads. So private companies were 
organized to build many miles of improved roads. 
They were allowed to collect money or “‘tolls” from 
the persons driving on the roads. Toll roads served 
a very useful purpose in opening up the country; but 
now most states have 
taken them under 
their own control and 
have made them free. 
In the few localities 
where such roads 
still exist, people are 
becoming greatly 


A TOLL-GATE aroused because the 
Was doe poet te bet Ce companies a reauen uly 


refuse to keep the 
roads in good repair, although they charge excessive 
rates for their use. 

Good Roads and the Rural Free Delivery.—Since 
the rural free delivery has started, the movement for 
good roads has grown. Counties asking for mail 
routes now promise to see that the roads are made 
better. Sometimes the government has discontinued 
routes if the roads were bad. Recent appropriations 
granted by the federal government for roads are made 
under the power of Congress “‘to establish post-roads.”’ 

Streets in Cities.—In the cities we usually have 
fine, well-paved streets.. Every city has a department 
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which surveys and opens new streets as they are needed 
and keeps them in repair. Some cities, however, are 
very careless. A street is paved; then the pavement 
is soon broken open to lay pipes. This is poor manage- 
ment, since a patched pavement can never be as good 
as the original. Other cities more wisely require all 
the underground work to be done—even the branch 
waterpipes and sewers for each house—before the pav- 
ing is put down. 

Bridges.—How to get across the streams is one of 
the difficult problems confronting the settlers in a 
new country. The problem was first solved by estab- 
lishing fords. But when the water is high after a 
rain, the ford cannot be used. ‘Toll bridges were then 
built over many of the streams; but these, like the 
toll roads, are now being taken over by the county 


A WOODEN BRIDGE 
Covered to prevent the timbers from decaying. 


A STONE ARCH BRIDGE 


This bridge has been standing a hundred and twenty-five years. Some, built by 
the Romans 2,000 years ago, are still in use. 


or the state. Wood, being plentiful, was ‘one of the 
first materials used in bridge-building; later, stone 
and iron bridges were erected. The latest type of 


AN IRON BRIDGE 


Such a bridge is quickly built. But it requires constant attention. It is liable 
to rust and must be painted at frequent intervals. 
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A CONCRETE ARCH BRIDGE 
Steel rods are embedded in the concrete. Beautiful, permanent, and quickly built. 


bridge is made of concrete, reinforced with steel rods 
embedded in it. 

Water Transportation.—At a very early period, men 
learned that it was easier to transport great loads by 
water than by land. For this reason, water trans- 
portation has always been an important factor in the 
development of a community. The United States 
has one ocean on the east, another on the west, a 
series of great lakes on the north, and a wonderful 
river system all through the center. This has helped 
the commerce of the nation greatly, At first, of course, 
the water commerce was carried on by sailing vessels 
on the Atlantic Ocean. But the river commerce was 
soon started by means of rafts—indeed, rafting is 
still used in lumbering. Then, in 1807, Robert Fulton 
invented the steamboat. Within fifty years, all the 
navigable rivers of the country were covered with 
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steamboats. Since the railroads have been built, the 
importance of river transportation has somewhat 
lessened; but the rivers still carry a large share of 
our inland commerce. 

Care of Water Commerce.—The national govern- 
ment has always taken good care of this water com- 
merce. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce 
surveys the coast and 
places lighthouses at 
those points where 
ships would be in 
peril. Harbors are 
improved, with the 
aid of the states and 
cities concerned; and 
deep channels are 
kept open, under the 


A LOCK ON THE DELAWARE 


AND CHESAPEAKE CANAL direction of the War 
Boats are enabled to pass between different 
levels of the canal by means of these locks. Department. We 


have already seen how 
the life-saving work and the Weather Bureau help 
commerce. 

Canals.—Many people who did not live along navi- 
gable streams also felt the need for water transporta- 
tion. So, about ninety years ago, the states as well 
as numerous private companies began the construc- 
tion of canals. A pair of horses can haul about two 
tons on a good turnpike road; while the same two 
horses could tow a canal boat with eighty tons of 
freight. The Erie Canal, as soon as it was opened, 
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began to pay for itself. The western farmers could 
now ship wheat east for export at a good profit; while 
their implements, shipped west by the same route, 
cost them very much less than in the days when 
everything came by wagon. Other states followed 


A MODERN PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE 


the example of New York, Pennsylvania at one time 
having eight hundred miles of canal. 

The Federal Government and Canals.—The Uni- 
ted States, also, has done some canal building. 
Where Lake Superior empties into Lake Huron there 
is a considerable fall. So a canal has been built 
around this fall to allow the ships to sail from one 
lake to the other. This canal has a much greater 
tonnage in a year than the famous Suez Canal. But 
the most recent achievement of the federal govern- 
ment is the completion of the Panama Canal. This 
waterway does away with the dangerous Cape Horn 
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route. It also makes it possible to defend both coasts 
of our country with a smaller navy than would other- 
wise be possible. 

Railroads.—Many of the old state canals are now 
abandoned. This fact is due to that great develop- 
ment of modern transportation, the railroad. In 
1828, the last surviving signer of the Declaration of 


A TRUNK-LINE RAILROAD 
The railroad is the life line of the cities. 


Independence turned the first shovelful of earth for 
the first important railroad enterprise. Since that 
time, these roads have extended in all directions and 
to all parts of the country. Our railroads today, if 
placed end to end, would reach eleven times around 
the earth. A billion passengers are carried on them 
each year. Factories obtain their raw materials from 
places thousands of miles away and distribute their 
products equally far. 
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The Community and the Railroads.—So closely is 
the welfare of the community bound up with the rail- 
roads that the latter are encouraged in every way. 
The railroads must not, however, disregard the public 
interests. Their 
operation is carefully 
supervised by various 
state commissions and 
by the Interstate 
Commerce Commis- 
sion. The roads must 
be so operated that 
the shipper, the road, 
and the public all get 
a square deal. 

Street Railways.— 
The last twenty years 
have seen a new de- 
velopment in city 


transportation. Be- SIDEWALK ENTRANCE TO A 
. SUBWAY 
fore that time, there Without subways the great retail stores and 
office buildings would be impossible. 


were horse-cars, which 
were usually dirty and always slow. Their presence in 
the streets made it impossible to keep the streets clean. 
But now we have the electric cars. Their coming has 
made it possible to build up vast areas of cities, in which 
people whose work is, perhaps, several miles from home 
may live. These electric lines, extending out into the 
country where the steam roads, because of the hills and 
because of the light traffic, could not run, have made 
life easier for the farmer. He can now come quickly 
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and cheaply to town when he wishes, and can ship 
produce at lower rates than formerly. The larger 
cities are now building subways under the streets, in 
which long trains of electric cars run even more swiftly 
than on the surface. In other streets, they build 
elevated structures to carry the cars. These subways 


ELEVATED RAILWAY 


Elevated street railways make possible a much greater expansion of the city. 
The worker need not live so close to the factory or store. 


and elevated lines are also a great help to the worker. 
The old, crowded slum conditions are no longer neces- 
sary, as the workers need not confine themselves to 
districts that are within walking distance of the fac- 
tories in which they work. 

Other Agencies.—The express companies, organized 
for the purpose of carrying parcels quickly and cheaply, 
fill another want in our modern world. Perhaps one ~ 
of the greatest boons to the modern city dweller is 
the coming of the automobile. It is especially efficient 
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in the city delivery of goods from the store to the home; 
as compared with the horse, it is quick and clean. 
When all the horses are off the city streets a very 
desirable result will have been attained. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Find out the rules in your town about blocking the street and 
the sidewalk. Collect observations of the violations of these rules. 

2. Suppose the street in front of your house is in bad repair, how 
would you go about getting it fixed? 

3. Have there been any cases in your city of a person being injured 
on account of bad streets? Was the city required to pay? 

4. Is there plenty of limestone for roadmaking? Trap rock? Gravel? 
What could be used? 

5. Find out from some teamster what he charges per hour for a man, 
a wagon, and two horses. Inquire, also, how long it will take to haul 
a light load over three miles of bad road and a heavy load over the 
same length of good road. Then compute the hauling expense of a 
farmer living three miles from the freight station who has to haul 
150 tons of freight over a dirt road. Over an improved road. Who 
must finally pay the extra expense? 

6. Calculate, if possible, the difference in expense for harness and 
wagons for a period of ten years, between the muddy road and the 
improved road in Question 5. 

7. Is there a canal near the city in which you live? When was it 
built? Is it still used? If there is river navigation, how much does 
your town ship by river in a year? 

8. Has the federal government done anything for the river channel 
near your town? 

9. What railroads run through your city? 

10. Does one of the old turnpikes pass in or near the town? Is toll 
still collected? How should the citizens go about freeing the road? 

For further information read: 

Ashley: American Government. Chapter XI, page 130. 
Chapter XVIII, page 220. 

Bogart: Economic History of the United States. Chapter 
XXIV, page 348. Chapter XXV, page 362. 

Jueblin: American Municipal Progress. Chapter II, page 
13. Chapter III, page 30. Chapter IV, page 55. 


CHAPTIR, xi 
MiIGRATION 


Beginnings of Migration—From the very earliest 
periods of history, men have moved from one home to 
another. The savage wandered from place to place 
in search of food. After men had tamed the domestic 
animals, they moved from pasture to pasture for the 
benefit of their flocks. We read of the Huns, in their 
curious house-wagons, moving slowly westward over 
Asia until they came to Europe. Men in search of 
gold or adventure were the ones who first crossed the 
ocean and found America. 

Migration as a Right.—There was a time, several 
hundreds of years ago, when men did not have the 
right to move from place to place. The lords of the 
manor required them to stay at home and work. 
Even when higher wages were offered elsewhere, the 
law made it a punishable offense for a laborer to leave 
his own home. One of the rights now enjoyed by 
citizens is the right to go where they wish and to earn 
their living under the conditions they choose. 

Migration in Modern Times.—After America was 
discovered, people in search of political or religious 
liberty came over here to make their homes. This 
immigration increased year after year, until now, in 
normal times, it amounts to about a million a year. 
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These people come because our country offers higher 
wages and greater opportunities than their own. In 
our country, in the last one hundred years, we have 
seen a populous and prosperous group of states formed 
in the West by these immigrants, and by the native 
Americans of the older states who saw the great 
opportunities of the unsettled region. 

Results of Migration.—One of the striking things 
about our modern civilization is this migration. Some 
places are increasing in population; others decreasing. 
In others, the number of people from year to year 
remains about the same. These changes are due to 
many causes. 

Movement to the Cities——In 1790, when the first 
census was taken, only one person in every thirty 
lived in a town; today, fourteen of every thirty are 
in cities of 2,500 population or over. One-tenth of 
the entire population of the United States lives in three 
cities: New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. This 
crowding into the towns is due to the advantages 
possessed by the cities over the rural districts. The 
professional man, the business man, the skilled and 
the unskilled laborer are offered a wider choice of 
occupations. The homes are more conveniently built; 
the educational opportunities are greater; transporta- 
tion and communication are more convenient; and 
many of the comforts of life are more accessible in 
the city than in the country. 

Back-to-the-Farm Movement.—But the rural dis- 

tricts are regaining part of this population. The 
farmer, by attending the agricultural colleges and by 
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taking the advice of the state and national bureaus 
of agriculture, has learned how to produce greater 
crops with less effort. The free mail delivery, the 
rural telephone, and the introduction of the automobile, 
with the consequent improvement of the roads, have 
all served to break up the old lonely life of the farm. 

Immigration.—America has been called the melting 
pot of the world, because the people of all nationalities 
have poured into this country to be blended into 
American citizenship. Many causes have contri- 
buted to the coming of the immigrant. The principal 
reason that we find for this immigration is the desire 
to get a better living than can be obtained in the home 
country. Workmen abroad receive lower wages than 
those in America. When there is a famine or a period 
of hard times in Europe, the number of immigrants 
increases. A second inducement to the immigrant 
is the greater religious freedom here. Those who in 
their home lands have been persecuted on account of 
their religion come here where there is no law forbid- 
ding them to worship as they please. Some have come 
because they wished to escape compulsory military ser- 
vice. ‘Those who are fortunate after reaching America 
are continually writing to ftiends or relatives in the 
home country urging them to come. The steamship 
companies have made the rates for these immigrants 
very low, and this inducement has done much to 
stimulate immigration. 

Types of Immigrants.—Until about thirty or forty 
years ago, almost all our immigrants came from the 
north of Europe. They were of the same stock as the 
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people already in America; so it was a very easy matter 
for them to become accustomed to our standards of 
living, and to merge freely into our national life. But 
now, about three-fourths of the immigrants come from 
the southern parts of Europe. Their languages and 
customs differ from ours, and they are not yet familiar 
with democratic ideas of government. Their standards 
of living are lower; and, as a large number of them 
are unskilled laborers, they work for very low wages. 
Many of them remain in the overcrowded parts of 
the large cities, in sections largely peopled by those 
of their own nationality. For these reasons, the 
problem of making good Americans out of the immi- 
grants is a much more difficult one than it formerly 
was. 

Regulation and Control—The Federal Bureau of 
Immigration is trying to Americanize foreigners; but 
this is a work that cannot be done by the government 
alone. It needs the co-operation of every employer 
of foreign labor, and of every citizen. One of the 
first steps is to find employment for the immigrant. 
The federal government, with the help of the various 
state departments of labor, furnishes information as 
to localities where settlers or laborers are needed, where 
farm lands are for sale or for rent, and the terms on 
which these opportunities can be secured. An attempt 
is made to protect the immigrant from being cheated 
and robbed by dishonest agencies, often operated by 
his own countrymen. ‘There are also private organ- 
izations for aiding the newcomer, which guide him to 
lodgings and to friends, and help him to find work. 
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Kinds of Immigrants Excluded.—For many years, 
the United States government encouraged foreign 
immigration, because there were large sections to be 
settled, and because men were needed for the develop- 
ment of our industries. This was at the time when 
immigrants were coming from the north of Europe. 
No restrictions, therefore, were placed on immigra- 
tion, since this was the type of people we wanted. 
When recently, however, immigrants from other parts 
of the world threatened our standards of living, Con- 
gress passed laws to keep undesirable foreigners from 
coming here. Chinese and Japanese laborers have 
been excluded, because it has been found that they 
work for less wages than our own people, making it 
hard for Americans to get work at living wages. The 
feeble-minded and the insane, who might become 
objects of charity, are also debarred from coming in. 
Anarchists, convicts, and immoral persons, as well as 
others who would be injurious to the public welfare, 
are excluded. It is also against the law to make con- 
tracts with a group of laborers and then try to get 
them into the country. By these restrictions, the 
United States government aims to admit only those 
who will themselves become good citizens, and who 
will not interfere with the attempts of those already 
here to be good citizens. 

Naturalization.—After a foreigner has been here five 
years, he may become naturalized, thus entering into 
the enjoyment of all the rights of a citizen. How- 
ever, if the foreigner is to become a real American, he 
must, during those five years, have some instruction 
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in citizenship. Some cities have tried to give this 
instruction by means of free lectures in the public 
schools. Regular classes for the purpose have also 
been organized in the night schools, in the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and in the settlement 
houses. Social centers, where people of all nationali- 
ties may come for recreation, help newcomers to get 
acquainted, thus serving as agents for Americaniza- 
tion. <A spirit of neighborliness and good will helps 
to blend the many races into one. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. From what places did the original settlers of your city come? 
How did they come? 

2. What was the reason your city was founded? What induce- 
ments does it offer to people who wish to move in now? 

3. Compare the population of your city today with what it was 
‘ten years ago. Fifty years ago. Give the reason for the changes 
noted. 

4. Prepare a map of your city showing the location of the foreign 
groups. | What special efforts are being made to turn these foreigners 
into good Americans? Were they dwellers of the city or of the country 
in their home land? 

5. Is there an immigrant station in your city? If not, where is 
the nearest one? What efforts are being made to get the new arrivals 
into the farming districts? 

6. Is the country population around your city increasing or decreas- 
ing? How many of the city people do you know of who became suc- 
cessful farmers? 

7. Did the farmers around your city come originally from some 
foreign country, or from some other part of the United States? 

8. What kinds of work are done by the foreigners in your city? 
Is it the kind of work that native Americans would like to do? 

9. How many foreigners are naturalized each year in your city? 
Find out, if you can, some of the questions the judge asks them when 
they come up for naturalization. 
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10. Make out a table like this for yourself: 
Nationality of 
father’s father father’s mother mother’s father mother’s mother 
father mother 
yourself 


For further information read: 
Wright: Outline of Practical Sociology. Chapters VII and 
VIII, pages 105 to 122. 
Bogart: Hconomic History of the United States. Chapter 
XIV, page 189. 


CHAPTER Xii 
THE CITIZEN AND WEALTH 


Purpose of Work.—Why do your fathers work? 
Of course, you answer, for the money they will obtain 
for the work. But if we look closer, we shall notice 
that what they really want is a house to live in, clothes 
for the family to wear, food to eat, education for the 
children, attractive furniture, books, papers, amuse- 
ments, and all the things that go to make life enjoy- 
able. When your fathers can provide these things 
and, at the same time, “get ahead,” that is, save up 
for times of sickness, idleness, or old age, they are doing 
what they ought for their families and for the com- 
munity in acquiring ‘‘wealth.”’ Of course, some men 
cannot do all these things as fully as they would like; 
while others do much more. 

Wealth: What it is Not.—We do not usually speak 
of an education, or of good health, as wealth; although 
each is a possible source of wealth. Although we are 
willing to make great efforts to obtain education and 
wealth, they are not material things which can be 
measured or exchanged. Air and sunlight, which are 
necessary to our welfare, do not usually require a 
special effort to obtain; so that we do not call these 
wealth either. 

Wealth: What it Is.—What is ‘‘wealth”’? We 
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usually think of the possessions of the rich under this 
name. But wealth is something different. A boy 
or girl has clothes, books, toys, pets, perhaps a bicycle. 
The father and mother have some of these things, 
as well as a house, furniture, pictures, tools and imple- 
ments of labor, and, it may be, savings or money in 
the bank. All these things, in fact all material things 
which people are willing to make an effort to obtain, 
are wealth. 

Wealth among Savages.—Among the savages, a 
man’s wealth consists of those things which he is 
strong enough to keep others from stealing—things 
he has made himself or has stolen from those weaker 
than himself. Robinson Crusoe’s wealth consisted 
of the things he found and brought home, or made 
by his own efforts. 

Division of Labor in Communities.—But almost as 
soon as men began to live in communities, some 
showed greater skill in one kind of work and some in 
another. Even among the Indians, some were more 
skilled at arrow making; some, at canoe building, and 
so on. In the pioneer family, one boy might be good 
at iron working; another, at leather working; while 
one of the sisters might become skilled in weaving 
and another in cooking. As time went on, tasks became 
more and more subdivided, until today we have special- 
ists of all kinds in every field of work. This special- 
izing is made possible by our community organization; 
since the community safeguards the rights of each 
individual, furnishes a measure of value in money, 
and in other ways makes a division of labor desirable. 
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Machines and the Division of Labor.—Since the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, the greatest 
progress has been made in the division of labor. This 
fact is due to the invention of many new kinds of 
machinery, and the consequent increase in the number 
and size of factories. On the old-time farms, for 
example, when an animal was killed for food, the hide 


MAKING SHOES BY HAND 


It takes nearly ten times the work and time to make a pair of shoes by the old 
way as compared with the factory method of using machinery. 


was placed in the tan-pit. About once a year, a 
traveling shoemaker would stop at the farm and, in 
a few weeks, cut out and finish shoes for the entire 
family for the next year. Ina modern shoe factory, 
on the other hand, we see men spending their entire 
time cutting just one part of the shoe out of the 
leather. 

Advantages of Division of Labor.—lIs this change a 
good thing? Yes, in many ways. Five hundred 
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workers in a factory will turn out five thousand pairs 
of shoes a day; while the same number of cobblers 
could, in the same time, make about three hundred 
pairs. Moreover, the shoes from the factory will be 
cheaper and more comfortable than the old-fashioned 
ones—cheaper, since in former times, five workmen 


oS 


Landis Shoe Co. 


THE FITTING ROOM OF A SHOE FACTORY 
A contrast to the old methods. 


obtained their day’s wages from three pairs of shoes; 
while today, five workmen obtain their day’s wages 
from fifty pairs. But, on the other hand, the worker 
becomes skillful in only one part of the work; while 
the cobbler could make all parts of the shoe. There- 
fore, although modern methods produce goods more 
cheaply, the individual workman cannot become as 
deeply interested in his work as did the workman of 
former days. 
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What the Community Expects of a Workman.— 
The community is much interested in the worker and 
his work. It wants the work to be of the best quality, 
and the worker to be thoroughly trained and skillful, 
so as to do his work speedily and economically. <A 
workman who can fulfill these conditions is a very 
valuable person to the community. This is true of 
all who are seeking wealth. We expect of a merchant 
that his goods shall be of honest weight and measure, 
and of the quality represented. We expect of a builder 
the best materials well put together. Of a baker, we 
expect pure materials and clean work. ‘The safety 
of thousands of persons depends every day on the 
care and attentiveness of railway and street transit 
employees. The safety of a whole shipload of people 
depends on the honest work of some riveter in the 
shipyard. We are confident that the physician we 
consult in our illness will give us the best advice known 
to science. So, in many different ways, the com- 
munity is interested in having its work well done. 

Confidence and Credit.—All this means that in our 
daily life we must have confidence in the skill and 
honesty of thousands of men whom we have never 
seen and whose names we have never heard. In fact, 
we may say that one of the first requisites of com- 
munity life is confidence in each other’s good faith. 
Business men show this confidence in each other in 
many ways. In the business world, the confidence 
which men have in each other is called credit. By 
far the greater part of the business of the country is 
done on credit. The grocer who allows a family to 
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run a charge book, to be paid weekly or monthly, 
and the man who buys a United States government 
bond are both giving credit. The gas companies and 
the electric companies, which let a bill run for a month, 
are extending credit. It would be almost impossible 
to run your home for even a month without credit of 
some kind having been extended. 

Abuse of Confidence.—When, therefore, we find 
that this confidence has been misplaced—that is, when 
somebody has proved himself unworthy and has 
cheated us out of our just dues—the community as 
a whole must suffer. A grocer who cannot collect 
all his bills must make the prices higher for those who 
do pay, or he will have to go out of business. If some 
bank official proves dishonest, we are in danger of 
losing confidence in other bank officials; and again the 
community’s business is hampered. As we can see, 
an important way of buildingup the community and 
of showing patriotism is to be perfectly honest and 
fair in all our dealings. The town or state or nation 
whose citizens have this reputation is respected and 
prosperous. 

Labor Organizations and their Work.—Indepen- 
dently of the government, the citizens have organized 
in various ways to make easier the acquisition of 
wealth. Years ago, when our present factory system 
was being developed and working conditions were very 
hard, the workmen got together and formed labor 
unions. These labor unions became very widespread 
and powerful as the years passed, and today are strong 
and well organized. They serve three important pur- 
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poses: first, they can require a worker to be proficient 
and skillful before admitting him to the union; sec- 
ondly, by holding all the workers to united action, 
they can secure better conditions of labor and of wages 
from the employers; thirdly, by controlling a large 
number of votes, they can secure wise laws for the 
benefit of the working people. An illustration of such 
a law is the Workmen’s Compensation Act found 
on the statute books of many states. Such a law 
makes it easy for an injured wage-earner to obtain a 
proper compensation for his injuries; and it gives 
‘the family a chance to get on its feet should he be 
killed. 

Habits of Saving.—But the habit of saving must be 
learned before there can be any permanent prosperity 
either for the individual or for the community. It 
has been said that a French family could live on what 
an American family throws away. It is a common 
sight in France to see a street-sweeper or rag-picker 
go into a bank and clip the coupons from his bonds. 
The saving of a few pennies or nickels each day will 
give the economical boy or girl a large sum in a few 
years. The school saving fund should be a part of 
the school work taken up by every pupil. We, in 
America, spend enough each year in chewing gum alone 
to build several hundred miles of first class macad- 
amized road. 

Saving is not only good business, it is good citizen- 
ship. <A city, state, or nation in which a large pro- 
portion of the citizens are savings-bank depositors is 
well equipped for almost any financial emergency. 
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QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Write a list of ten occupations carried on in your community. 
Which of these were carried on by the family in pioneer times? 

2. Take some manufacturing process with which you are familar, 
and find out how many different hands the product has passed through 
from the raw material to the finished article, and through how many 
more until it is in the hands of the consumer. 

3. Point out five advantages of the division of labor; five dis- 
advantages. 

4. Write a list of the home needs that the products of your city 
cannot satisfy. 

5. Write a list of the things your city produces in excess of its own 
needs. 

6. Study some strike which has come under your observation. 
How did it injure the workman, the employer, the community? 

7. Prepare a list of the persons in whom you were obliged to show 
confidence within the last twenty-four hours. Take any one of these 
and show how you would have been injured had he proven unworthy 
or careless. 

8. Find out the different ways in which credit enters into the daily 
life of your home. 

9. If your grocer runs book accounts, ask him how much he loses 
in a year because his customers are not honest or prompt in their pay- 
ments. Multiply this sum by the number of grocers in your city. 

10. Do any members of your family belong to labor unions? Ask 
them in what ways this membership has helped them. 

11. Keep a list of the pennies and nickels you spend in one week 
that you would not need to spend. If you saved that much each 
week, how much would you save by the time you are twenty-one years 
of age? 

For further information read: 

Wright: Outline of Practical Sociology. Chapters XII, XIV, 
DOV avila 

Burch and Nearing: Elements of Economics. Chapters XII, 
XIII, XIV, pages 94 to 113. 

World Almanac for 1917. Pages 252 and following. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE COMMUNITY AND WEALTH 


The Community and Prosperity——We have seen 
how important the acquisition of wealth is to the 
individual citizen. The welfare of the community is, 
to a large degree, dependent on the welfare of the 
people of the community. For this reason, the com- 
munity must do all it can to increase the prosperity 
of its citizens. Just after the Revolutionary War, 
when we had succeeded in winning our independence 
as a nation, there was a great deal of confusion and 
misunderstanding among the different states. Several 
of them were printing worthless paper money; others 
were making commercial rules that crippled their 
neighbors’ trade; still others were disputing about 
land claims; and all were beginning to feel disgusted 
and angry. Then some of the wisest men got together 
and drew up the Constitution. After the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, a period of great prosperity began. 
Let us see what our laws have done and are doing to 
help the citizens to satisfy their desire for wealth. 

Government Land.—We have already seen how the 
prosperity of the community depends, to a certain 
extent, upon the geographical conditions and natural 
resources of its territory. In the early days of our 
history, when it was wise to get many people into the 
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LUMBERING PROPERLY DONE 
The young trees cared for, the brush piled ready to burn after the snow falls. 


uninhabited territory as soon as possible, the govern- 
ment offered all sorts of inducements to settlers. Land 
was offered at a low price to all. Soldiers received 
grants of land to pay them for their sacrifices. The 


LUMBERING IMPROPERLY DONE 
The young trees ruined, stumps and branches ready to cause a serious fire. 


A FOREST PROPERLY CARED FOR AFTER TWENTY YEARS 
Each year trees can be cut. A constant source of wealth to the nation. 


forests were cut down and burned to prepare the way 
for the raising of food crops. Very little attention 
was paid to the vast mineral wealth. 

Conservation of Resources.—But in our own day, 


TRACT RUINED BY WASTEFUL LUMBERING AFTER TWENTY YEARS 
Soil washed off and land rendered barren. 
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with a large part of the forest cut off, and much of the 
mineral wealth in the hands of private persons, the 
government is beginning to care for what remains. 
Great areas of land have been closed to settlers; and 


the forests are so managed that they not only produce 


UO. 8. Reclamation Service 
THE ROOSEVELT DAM, ARIZONA 


aera bir a i capiires is distributed to thousands of acres of former desert 
lumber year after year, but prevent floods along the 
rivers. Mineral rights are no longer sold outright, 
but are leased to companies which pay the govern- 
ment so much per ton on the ore they take out. Val- 
uable water-power locations are leased for a long term 
of years, at the close of which period the government 
can make a new bargain for the renewal of the lease. 


BEFORE IRRIGATION 
Waste desert land before irrigation. The Salt River project, Arizona. 


AFTER IRRIGATION U. 8. Reclamation Service 


Desert land made productive. An orange grove on the same ground shown in 
the picture above. 
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Both the national and state governments are adopting 
these plans to protect their natural resources. 

Improvement of Land.—We have in the United 
States about 842,000,000 acres of land located in parts 
of the country where there is not enough rainfall to 
make ordinary farming profitable. Up to the year 
1900, nearly 8,000,000 acres of this land was watered 
from the nearby streams by private companies, and 
was turned into very profitable farmland. Since 
1902, Congress has undertaken several vast projects 
of building dams and digging canals, paying for the 
work with the money received from the sale of the 
desert land brought under cultivation. Through the 
activity of the federal government, some of the swamp 
lands of the South have also been drained and brought 
under cultivation. 

Exchange.—In a modern community, as we have 
seen, there is a division of tasks. But in order that 
each man’s products may be used by others, there 
must be some system of exchange. This exchange of 
products is called commerce. When your mother 
sends you to the store for a pound of sugar, you are 
taking part in commerce. A farmer hauling a load 
of wheat to town is engaged in commerce. Our laws 
tell us of three kinds of commerce: the commerce 
that is carried on within the limits of a single state, 
and is regulated by the laws of that state; the trade 
that passes from one state to another; and commerce 
with foreign countries. The last two are regulated by 
the national government. 

Regulation of Commerce.—Why must trade be 
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regulated? A railroad, by juggling the freight or 
passenger rates could favor some town in which dis- 
honest railroad officials had interests. A wealthy com- 
pany might find means of sending goods more cheaply 
than a smaller company, to the injury of the latter. 
Free passes might be 
given to obtain polit- 
ical favors, or to se- 
cure the good will of 
influential men. In 
the past, all these 
abuses existed. So 
the different states 
organized public ser- 
vice commissions 
whose duty it is to 
prevent these abuses 
within their limits; and ) 
the national govern- ~CorxtyG ROOM OF THE UNITED 
ment has the great In aaa asus insane 
terstate Commerce 

Commission to supervise and regulate the commerce 
between the states. 

Money.—You have all seen pieces of copper, nickel, 
silver, and gold stamped with the government design 
to show their value. No doubt, you have seen pieces 
of paper with certain values indicated on the face. 
You have been told that these bits of metal and paper 
are ‘‘money.” This money, which serves as a meas- 
ure of value and a medium of exchange, is also pro- 
vided by the government. In pioneer times, almost 
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all commerce was carried on by barter; that is, by the 
exchange of one product for another. Furs, maple 
sugar, or meats were exchanged for axes, gunpowder, 
or wagons. But since the system of subdividing our 
tasks has grown so complex, we could not do this very 
well today. How could a boiler-riveter, or a trolley- 
car conductor exchange his labor for beef or electric 
light? For this reason, a means of exchange, which 
at the same time would serve as a measure of values, 
has been developed. The government has different 
kinds of money merely for convenience; and it is very 
careful to preserve the face-value of each kind. There 
have been times in our history when paper money 
was worth much less than silver and gold money; but 
wise laws have prevented this inequality in value 
for many years past. Counterfeiting, which is severely 
punished by law, means making false money and 
trying to pass it off as good. 

Organization of Banks.—As a further aid in handling 
money and using it to the best advantage, the national 
and state governments have allowed groups of men to 
organize banks. These banks are given certain rights. 
A national bank may issue money; while state banks 
are allowed other profitable privileges. These banks 
are examined from time to time to see whether they 
are doing business honestly, and whether the depositors’ 
money is properly safeguarded. 

Use of the Banks.—Money for which we have no 
immediate use may be deposited in banks much more 
safely than it can be kept around the house. Business 
men and manufacturers then borrow the money and 
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so carry on more business than if they had to depend 
upon their own resources alone. Should the depositors 
need the money before it is time for the notes to be 
paid by the borrowers, the bank can sell the notes to 
one of the Federal Reserve banks, in this way obtain- 
ing the needed cash. It is thought that these newly 
organized Federal Reserve banks will enable us to 
avoid, in the future, those periods of “‘tight money” 
which, in the past, have several times seriously inter- 
fered with business. 

Charters and Corporations.—Banks are not the only 
organized groups of men doing business in the country. 
The various states give ‘‘charters” to groups of men 
for almost any honest purpose. Such a group of men 
with a charter authorizing them to do business is called 
a “company” or a “corporation.” Our railroads, 
traction lines, and many manufacturing works are 
owned and operated by companies. The profits are 
divided among the shareholders of the company, in 
proportion to the number of shares held by each. 
Some companies have as many as a hundred thousand 
shareholders. 

Monopolies and Trusts.—In past years, it has often 
happened that companies in the same line of business 
such as oil, iron, tobacco, have tried to get together 
into one immense corporation to handle all the business 
in their line. In the course of the attempt, the organ- 
jzers have often acted with great injustice towards 
those companies and individuals who have not wanted 
to join them. Then, should they succeed in getting 
complete control of one of the securities of life, they 
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have been in a position to charge the public what prices 
they pleased, and thus make unfairly large profits 
at the expense of the helpless consumer. The national 
government, however, does not want the small manu- 
facturer driven out of business, nor the consumer 
robbed. Congress has therefore passed laws designed 
to regulate the organization and operation of these 
trusts and monopolies. There are still many problems 
to be solved before this matter can be adjusted with 
fairness to all. 

Direct Help by the Government.—Several of the 
departments of the state and national governments 
are organized for the express purpose of aiding the 
citizen to obtain wealth. They collect information and 
place it in the hands of the citizen. They bring expert 
observation to bear upon the problems of the farmer 
and of the merchant, and stimulate them to make the 
best of their opportunities. The Departments of 
Agriculture, of Commerce, and of Labor are working 
with this end in view. 

Labor Legislation.—As a result of the investiga- 
tions made by the Federal and State Departments of 
Labor a number of abuses have been corrected. Many 
of the states have laws preventing women and children 
from working such hours or under such conditions as 
would interfere with their health or well-being. These 
laws are a real benefit to the community and ought 
to be cheerfully obeyed. While the immediate gain 
in money might be greater from driving these women 
and children to work to the extreme limit of their 
strength, the years to come would show a class of 
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stunted, dwarfed, ignorant, and vicious citizens. 
When factories were first built, these laws did not 
exist; and some almost unbelievable abuses were 
practiced. Women and children worked for fifteen 
hours a day at tasks far beyond their strength. Some 
of these children were only six or seven years old, and 
were whipped cruelly when they faltered at their 
tasks. But our lawmakers now wisely plan for the 
future, instead of allowing selfish mill-owners and 
mine-operators to work women and children to death. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. What price per acre was paid for land by the first settlers in 
your community? What is good farming land worth now? 

2. Find out how many acres of state forests there are in your state. 
Show on a map where these forests should be to prevent river floods. 

3. What revenues does your state derive from ore and coal mines? 

4. Does your community have water-power? For what purposes 
is it used? 

5. Upon what kinds of freight do the railroads of your city make 
the most profit? 

6. How many state banks are there in your town? What kinds of 
business may they transact besides banking? 

7. How many national banks in your town? With which of the 
Federal Reserve banks are they connected? 

8. Are the water, gas, and electric works in your city owned by the 
city or by private companies? Which type of ownership is the better 
and why? 

9. Have the girls of your community won any prizes for baking or 
cooking at the county fair? How many competed? 

10. Do the farmer boys near your city have any corn clubs? Are 
prizes offered to boys and girls showing the best record at pig or 
chicken raising? 

11. In what ways does your state encourage and regulate the special 
industries for which its soil, climate, and natural resources are suited? 

12. Is there a scarcity of labor in any of the industries of your town? 
How is this remedied? 
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13. Are many men and women out of work in your city? Does 
the number vary at different times of the year? How could these 
conditions be remedied? 

14. What are the laws in your state regarding the labor of women? 
Point out the benefits of each regulation to the individual and to the 
community. 

15. Point out the benefits of such regulations as your state may 
have regarding child labor. 

16. What improvements and amendments ought there be to the 
laws of your state concerning the labor of women and children? Who 
is opposed to such new laws and why? 

17. Has your state a Workmen’s Compensation Law? How would 
it affect your family if the principal wage-earner were so injured as 
to be kept from work for six months? To whom would notice of the 
injury be sent, and how much would the family receive under the law? 

18. Has your community suffered in any way from the activities 
of the ‘‘trusts’”? What can be done about it? 


For further information read: 
Ashley: American Government. Chapter XI, page 136. 
Burch and Nearing: Elements of Economics. Chapters XX, 
XXI, XXII, pages 158 to 181. 


CHAPTER XIV 
CHARITIES 


Periods of Dependency.—We are all dependents 
during some period of our lives. Children are taken 
care of by their parents. Many old people are sup- 
ported by their children, because they have not been 
able to save enough to live on after their power of 
earning has passed. A person must earn, during a 
part of his life, much more than he spends, if he is to 
be regarded as self-supporting. 

Defectives as Dependents.—Besides the very young 
‘and the very old, there are several other classes of 
dependents. First, there are those who suffer from 
physical weakness. The blind, the deaf and dumb, 
and the crippled seldom earn enough to pay for all 
that they need. The feeble-minded and the insane 
must be cared for by others. Even a person who is 
intemperate weakens himself to such an extent that 
often he is unable to support himself and his family. 

Lack of Education a Cause of Dependency.—Second, 
there are some whose lack of education hinders their 
attempts to make a suitable living. Many have 
neglected to obtain the training necessary for better 
paid positions and, as a result, can perform only such 
tasks as call for unskilled labor. When the times are 
hard, these unskilled workmen are the first to be laid 
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off and the last to be employed again. It has been 
estimated that such persons are out of work for one- 
fifth of each year. Their wages are never high enough 
to provide for periods of unemployment, and, as a 
result, they must receive some form of charity. 

Conditions of Dependency.—The general wealth or 
prosperity of the community affects the number of 
dependents. When business is good, wages are higher 
and fewer people are out of employment. At such 
times, savings accounts in the banks increase in 
number; and children who would at other times be 
obliged to help support the family can remain in school 
instead of going to work. 

‘Blind Alley ’? Occupations.—Many children, when 
they go to work, enter the “blind alley”’ occupations. 
A child with very little training can sell papers, black 
boots, or run errands. Such occupations fail to give 
adequate training for real life employment. The 
boys and girls who have been engaged in them find 
themselves, when they grow up, without any trade or 
profession, and are forced into the unskilled class work- 
ing at the lower paid jobs. Then, in times of misfor- 
tune, they are likely to become dependent upon charity. 

Methods of Relief.—Many plans have been made 
for the relief of these needy ones. There are two 
general methods of giving aid. First, those receiving 
charity may be taken into an institution to be cared for; 
this is called indoor relief. Second, they may be 
given money, food, and clothing while they continue 
to live in their own homes; this is known as outdoor 
telief. The outdoor relief is the more expensive 
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method of the two. By this method, however, the 
family is not broken up; and the home life can be 
preserved. People receiving outdoor relief are often 
in danger of becoming contented with their'condition, 
and unwilling to make the necessary effort to become 
self-supporting. Indoor relief is less expensive to the 
community, and more easily supervised. The rules 
of an institution must be strict; for which reason life 
in such a place usually lacks interest. 

Support of Institutions——Many of the institutions 
for the care of dependents are private charities assisted 
by grants from the state and city treasuries. This 
plan is open to the objection that there may be too 
many institutions of the same kind. It costs more 
to equip and maintain many enterprises under different 
managements than to have one large institution con- 
trolled by a central government. 

Homes for Orphans and the Aged.— Orphan children 
are cared for and educated in homes until they are old 
enough to support themselves, or until they are adopted 
by private families. Homes are also maintained for 
the aged where, on the payment of a small sum, aged 
persons are allowed to spend their remaining years. 

Illness of Body or Mind.—There are many who, while 
in good health, are self-supporting, yet who, when sick- 
ness comes, must become subjects of charity. Hospitals 
built either by the state or by private donations care for 
suchcases. Feeble-minded personsarenot only sheltered 
in institutions, but are taught such occupations as they 
areable to master, thus becoming partly self-supporting. 

Private Organizations for Relief —There is a large 
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number of privately conducted organizations which 
are engaged in charitable work. Each organization 
usually has a certain group of dependents in which it is 
interested, and directs its efforts to the relief of the 
people in that group. Some of these private organiza- 
tions are the Salvation Army, charitable societies, 
various secret beneficial orders, labor unions, and 
churches. The workers in the social settlements, also, 
are studying conditions and helping where they can. 
Many people give money directly to beggars. This 
practice does more harm than good, since many 
beggars receive more than some workmen who honestly 
try to earn a living. Besides, the beggars come to 
despise honest work. For these reasons, begging is 
forbidden by law in nearly every community, although 
the law is often disregarded. People who wish to help 
the unfortunate would in most cases do more good by 
contributing to an organized charity. 

Investigation of Causes.—The kind of charity work 
that does the most good is the investigation of the 
causes of dependency in the community. After these 
causes have been determined, further effort should 
be made to help the poor to become self-supporting. 
This work can be well done only when the private 
charity organizations co-operate with the state and 
city departments of charity. 

Employment Agencies.—Many cities and states 
have established free employment bureaus—an example 
which has been followed by the national government. 
These bureaus have greatly reduced the numbers of 
the unemployed. Special efforts have been made to 
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extend public improvements in times of business 
depression, in order to find positions for those seeking 
work. Many communities keep as much as possible 
of their sewer and street construction, park making, 
and building for such emergencies. 

Work of the State.—The states are grappling with 
this problem of dependents by passing laws of various 
kinds. When the housing conditions are good, the 
worker’s efficiency is increased. Local option laws 
help to remove the temptation to drink. Industrial 
education in the schools increases the wage-earning 
power of the children when they leave school. The 
laws regulating working hours and conditions secure 
more healthful surroundings in mills and factories. 
These laws have the general result of increasing the 
health and ability of the workman, and decreasing the 
number of dependents. 

Employers’ Liability Laws.—The workman who is 
injured at his work is taken care of by the employers’ 
liability laws, or by the workmen’s compensation acts. 
Under their provisions, the workman and his family 
receive enough income while he is recovering from his 
injury to make it unnecessary to ask for charity. 
These laws have proved their value in many of the 
states. The national government has adopted them 
for its employees. Many of the states, after having 
carefully determined what is the least income neces- 
sary for certain types of workers, have passed mini- 
mum wage laws fixing the wages in certain occupations. 

Mothers’ Pensions.—Until very recently, if the 
father of a family died, the mother who was left with 
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several young children was obliged to break up her 
family and send the children to orphanages. In order 
that the mother may continue to care for her children, 
some states have passed mothers’ pension laws. An 
allowance, based on the age and number of the chil- 
dren, is granted to the mother, and the children are 
not deprived of home care. 

Health Insurance.—A great many people are depend- 
ent on the community for support, because they are 
in poor health, or because the main support of their 
family has been sick. Many European countries have 
made laws requiring a health insurance for all working 
people earning less than a fixed wage. These iaws 
have proved of great value, because, since the state 
and the employer, as well as the employee, pay a pro- 
portion into the insurance fund, they will take every 
precaution to prevent sickness among the working 
people. Such a law has not been adopted in any of 
the states of the United States yet; but many states 
have already taken some steps toward introducing 
health insurance bills in their legislatures. 

Beggars.—In the small country places where people 
are well acquainted, the charitable person can learn 
about the cases in his neighborhood which deserve 
attention, and can relieve them in a suitable way. In 
a large city, however, the work of investigation is best 
left in the hands of some organization, which can study 
the cases, receive contributions, and give aid in the best 
possible manner. It is rarely a wise thing to give con- 
tributions to beggars at the door, or to help those who 
approach us on the street. The better plan is to send 
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all cases to the nearest private charitable organization, 
or to the municipal bureau of charities. In this way, 
those who need immediate aid will receive it, and those 
who can work will be assisted to suitable positions. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. What things are you learning in school that will help you to 
earn higher wages when you go to work? 

2. In order to live comfortably, how much should a girl working in 
a store receive per week? If a young man cannot live at home, 
how much should he receive a week? 

3. Select some trade and show how far a young man could go and 
how much he could finally earn at that trade. Make a list of ‘blind 
alley’’ trades. é 

4. Are the factories in your town doing anything to help their 
younger workmen to advance? What could they do? 

5. In your state do the townships or the counties care for the poor? 
What is the annual expense of the poorhouse? How much is that 
for each person in the county? 

6. Does your state have a mothers’ pension law? What are its 
provisions? Are there any mothers of your acquaintance receiving 
the benefits of the law? 

7. Are the orphanages in your city conducted by the churches or by 
the city? 

8. Are there any Old People’s Homes in your city? How are they 
conducted? 

9. What provision is made for the family of a man who is sent to 
prison? Are his wages sent to them? 

10. Is there much house-to-house begging in your city? Are there 
any city ordinances against it? Are the ordinances strictly enforced? 

For further information read: 

Wright: Outlines of Practical Sociology. Chapter XVIII, 
page 322. 

Zueblin: American Municipal Progress. Chapter IX, 
page 149. 

Guitteau: Government and Politics in the United States. 
Chapter XIV, pages 151 to 157. 

World Almanac, 1917: “Widow Mothers’ Pensions,’ page 580. 


CHAPTER XV 
CORRECTION 


Camp Rules.—Suppose a dozen or more boys decide 
to go camping. They choose a suitable location and 
work together to make the camp. They agree among 
themselves upon a certain routine of work: one group 
will do the cooking, another will clean up, and still 
another will gather fuel and carry water. These camp 
rules or laws are decided upon by a majority vote; 
and the arrangements are made with the desire to 
suit everyone. If, after a few days’ trial of these 
plans, it is discovered that a boy has been given some 
work that he cannot do well, a vote is taken to rearrange 
the work. Again, one or two boys may shirk responsi- 
bilities and break camp rules. The campers decide 
that if these boys continue to disregard the interests 
of the majority, they shall be sent home. The whole 
fun of the camp life will be at an end unless every boy 
agrees to work and play fair. 

Community Rules.—<As it is in this boys’ camp, so 
it is with any group of people sharing common interests. 
The group makes rules which are suitable to the needs 
of the majority. Whenever a majority sees that a law 
is not good, they change it; and when some members 
of the group shirk responsibilities and break the laws 
of the community, they are denied certain privileges. 
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School Rules.—The school makes rules for the con- 
duct of its members, and penalties are inflicted when 
these rules are broken. Sometimes all laws and 
punishments are decided upon by the teachers and the 
principal. Many schools, however, are coming to 
realize the value of self-government, and to allow some 
of the rules to be made by the pupils. Student courts 
and juries try cases of violation of the rules and sug- 
gest punishments, which are usually inflicted by the 
principal of the school. 

Problem of Correction.—The city, state, and national 
governments are meeting the same problems in the 
treatment of offenders against their laws. . 

Correction in Ancient Times.—In different ages, 
governments have had many ideas about what should 
be done with those who do not respect their laws. 
Centuries ago, it was thought best to punish a man by 
hurting him in the same way he had hurt some one 
else. If he stole a horse, his horse, or something just 
as valuable, should be taken from him. If he harmed 
a man in any way, he himself should suffer the same 
injury. Thus the law of Hammurabi, about 2000 B. C., 
reads: ‘“‘If any man cause a man of rank to lose an 
eye, one of his own eyes must be struck out. If any 
one has shattered the limb of amanof rank, let hisown 
limb be broken. If he has knocked out the tooth of a 
man of rank, his tooth must be knocked out.” The 
severity of the punishment depended very much upon 
the rank of the offender; a poor man of low rank did 
not have the same rights before the law that a rich 
man had. 
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Correction in the Middle Ages.—Bad as this ancient 
law may seem, the treatment of criminals in the 
Middle Ages was worse. All sorts of methods for 
torturing the victim were used with the idea that if he 
were sufficiently hurt he would not repeat the offense. 
These tortures were usually inflicted in public, and 
were supposed to serve as warning to others. But in 
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The striped uniform and the lockstep debased the prisoners of Sing Sing in the old days. 


our day, we have come to think that “getting even” 
is not the right viewpoint of society; nor is it enough 
merely to protect the innocent and to warn criminals. 
The real aim of correction should be to reform the 
criminal. 

Modern Idea of Correction.—We are now trying new 
plans with a great degree of success. The criminal is 
looked upon as a human being with rights and respon- 
sibilities like the rest of us. Attempts are being made, 
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increasingly, to reform him and to make conditions at 
home and in prison such that he will not want to 
repeat his crimes. Reports made in many states prove 
to us that a large proportion of those who violate the 
laws are mentally weak. When these people are 
separated from normal people and cared for in the 
proper way, the number of crimes in the community is 
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The modern method tries to arouse and preserve a prisoner’s self-respect. 
Pp Pp 


reduced. Criminals who are not mentally weak can, 
by fair treatment, be brought to realize their own 
importance to society, and can be made to feel the 
need of co-operation with their fellow-men. This 
fair treatment they have not always had; for who 
would steal a loaf of bread or a bottle of milk if he were 
well fed? Hardly anybody wants to commit a crime, 
if he has a chance to live without it. It is only when 
society at large has realized this, and begins to treat 
10 
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accordingly those who have violated its laws, that we 
can hope to come to any real idea of correction. 

Cumulative Sentence.—We still hear many say that 
the life of a prisoner ought to be made hard. In some 
of our reformatories, we are told, the life of the prisoner 
is made so comfortable that he will commit an offense 
in order to be sent up for the winter. If this is the 
case, is the institution to which these people have been 
sent really doing the work it was intended to do? 
In some places, this mistake is avoided or corrected 
by imposing what is known as a cumulative sentence; 
that is, when a man is arrested again and again, after 
having previously served terms in prison, his succeed- 
ing sentences are made for longer periods of time. 
The man who committed a petty crime in order to be 
sent to a place to spend the winter comfortably, may 
_ find, on doing this a second time, that he is sentenced 
for the winter and the summer too! 

Indeterminate Sentence.—Sometimes a lawbreaker 
is sent to serve an indeterminate term; that is, he is 
sent to a place of correction and no time limit is set 
for his stay there. It is just as if a boy were to be 
taken with diphtheria and sent to a hospital. The 
doctor who attended his case would not think of saying 
in the beginning exactly how long his patient would 
have to stay. He would keep the boy in the hospital 
until he was cured and until all danger of contagion 
was past. The doctor would be the judge of when it 
it was safe for the boy to go home. In the same way, 
a man sent to serve. a, term in prison is, under this 
system, kept there until he has shown by his life that 
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it is safe to give him his freedom. It is thought that 
the warden who has him in charge and who sees his 
daily lite, rather than the judge who tries the case, is 
best able to determine when the prisoner should go free. 

Parole System.—The parole system has been found 
satisfactory in many places. This provides that after 
a man with a good-behavior record has served a part 
of his sentence, he be permitted to go home on parole; 
that is, on his promise to obey the laws of the com- 
munity. He is required to report at regular intervals 
to the police authorities, or to someone appointed by 
the court. 

Separation of Criminals into Classes.—In former 
days, it was the custom to put all kinds of prisoners 
together—the sane with the feeble-minded and insane, 
children and those imprisoned for the first time with 
those old in crime. This was a very bad plan; since 
vice was taught in the very places designed to over- 
come it. But now we have, in most cities and states, 
separate places for men and women, boys and girls; 
just as in a hospital there are separate wards for those 
suffering from different diseases, so that the patients 
may not infect each other. 

Industry in Prisons.—One big factor of happiness 
in life is occupation. The most discontented people are 
those who have nothing to do. So, in the more up-to- 
date methods of treating prisoners, there have been 
attempts made to give each one something to do, and 
to train him in some cccupation. When he has served 
his term, he may then have some means of earning a 
living, provided those who employ labor are fair enough 
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to give him a chazce to prove his worth. Men have 
become insane in prisons when placed in cells by them- 
selves and given nothing to do. But some states are 
now allowing their prisoners to work on big state 
farms. In many places convicts work on the roads, 
or are put to building public improvements of many 
kinds. Sometimes the work is done in the prisons, 


THE WORK OF PRISONERS 
A section of a concrete balustrade for a bridge or terrace. 


where the inmates make all the necessary supplies for 
their own and other state institutions. 

Value of this Work.—Through their work the 
prisoners gain some kind of industrial education. 
Many places of confinement offer also an opportunity 
for a common school education; and some go so far 
as to give a technical training in engineering. 

Sanitation in Prisons.—Another wonderful improve- 
ment of today over former times is in prison sanitation. 
Even now, sanitary conditions are very bad in some 
places because of overcrowding. What chance has 
the state to improve the morals of a man, if it ruin him 
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physically? A former warden of Sing Sing, New 
York, has said that none of the men in his prison ever 
committed half so serious an offense against society as 
the state of New York commits every day against 
its criminals in forcing them to live under such 
unhealthful conditions. 

Self-Government in Prisons.—The warden of Sing 
Sing referred to above instituted many successful 
reforms in the treatment of prisoners while he was in 
charge. One of the most unusual of his changes is 
to allow some degree of self-government. That does 
not mean that he allows the men to go outside the 
limits of the prison, but that within the walls a cer- 
tain amount of freedom is allowed. Men are put on 
their honor and, under fair treatment, they show that 
they can be trusted. We know that no one can ever 
learn to read a book, if somebody else does all his-read- 
ing for him; nor can anybody become strong, if another 
always carries his burdens for him. Neither can a 
man learn to govern himself when he is always watched 
by a prison guard. Self-control comes only with 
practice; and the men at Sing Sing are given a chance. 

The Juvenile Court.—This court has been found to 
be most valuable in the treatment of children who 
have been arrested. In this court, the judge decides 
each case upon its merits, after a careful investigation 
has been made by an officer of the court known as the 
probation officer. The child who is an offender is 
frequently less to blame for his offense than are bis 
parents. Indeed, in some states, the law allows the 
judge of the juvenile court, if he thinks best, to punish 
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the father of the youthful offender. The probation 
officer tries to find out the cause of each offense; and, 
wherever possible, the court remedies or removes the 
cause. The boy or girl is then aided to a useful and 
profitable life. A boy was once arrested for stealing a 
horse. His case puzzled the court, until it was dis- 
covered by one of the probation officers that the boy 
was passionately fond of horses. He was given a posi- 
tion in which he had the care of two of them. He was 
thus changed into a useful member of the community. 

Causes of Crime.—Disease, discontent, and idleness 
are the three great causes of crime. The tendencies 
of our age do not stop with reforming the criminal 
after he has been caught, because we all realize that 
some who have served prison terms are no worse than 
many who have not. Our hope for the future is to 
reduce the amount of crime; and this work is being 
accomplished most rapidly in those communities where 
laws are enforced to prevent the spread of feeble- 
mindedness. When feeble-minded people are segre- 
gated and denied the right of marriage, fewer backward 
children will come into the world; and crimes com- 
mitted by irresponsible persons will be avoided. Dis- 
content and idleness are frequently due to defects in 
our industrial organization, such as overwork, under 
pay, half time, and no work at all for long periods. 
It would be interesting and profitable, if it were possible, 
to trace every crime back to its real cause. It is only 
when that is done more carefully, and the cause 
removed, that we can hope to accomplish the prevention 
of crime. 
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Duty of the Citizen—But the passage of new and 
wise laws is not enough to prevent the commission of 
crimes and to accomplish the reform of those who 
violate the laws. A prohibition law does not take 
away the drunkard’s thirst; nor does a law against 
theft instantly reform all thieves. We must try to 
arouse respect for the law among those who have 
never been arrested. We must be honest and fair in 
our dealings with others, and so remove, as far as 
possible, the temptations to a criminal life on the part 
of those who are weak. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. In your home life are you taught self-control? How would you 
go about breaking yourself of a bad habit? What means are used in 
the home to prevent ‘‘offenses against the law of the home”? How 
are these mistakes corrected when made? 

2. When offenders are punished in your school, is the punishment to 
“set even,” punish, reform, or prevent future offenses? Are there 
any opportunities for self-government? 

3. Under what circumstances are you more apt to “do the square 
thing” by your neighbors—when you know them well, or when they 
are comparative strangers? Why? 

4. Make a list of the different classes of prisons in your city, with 
the kind of prisoners confined in each. Are the men and women, 
boys and girls in different places? Are the mentally deficient put by 
themselves? 

5. Do the prisoners have any work to do? What kinds? If not, 
why not? 

6. Do they receive any money for their work? Is the money sent 
to their families or kept for the prisoners? 

7. What are the sanitary conditions of the prisons with reference 
to sunlight and air? 

8. Is there any opportunity for industrial education? 

9. What is done in your city with the children who have been 


arrested? 
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10. What is being done in your town to help the ex-convict get 
back into the life of the community? Is the work done by private 
persons and associations, or by the city and state? Which is the 
better? 

11. What is the connection between ignorance and crime? Between 
housing and crime? 

12. Do you think any mentally sound person would commit a crime 
if he has had a square deal? 

13. Make a list of all the things that have been done in your com- 
munity to prevent crime. 

14. Make a list of the things that you think could be done to prevent 
crime. 

15. Are men of wealth and prominence who commit crimes favored 
in the courts more than the poor and ignorant? Toward which class 
should the greater mercy be shown? 

For further information read: 

Wright: Outline of Practical Sociology. Chapters XXI, 
XXII, page 350. 

Guitteau: Government and Politics in the United States. 
Chapter XIII, pages 140-150. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE VOTER 


The Voter.—We have been studying the things 
that make for community welfare, and have learned 
that there are agencies at work helping us to satisfy 
our various wants and needs. We must now look at 
the voter himself and see how he, as a citizen, can 
obtain the highest degree of welfare for himself and for 
the community. 

Government in Colonial Days.—When our country 
was first settled, and there were but few people gathered 
into small and widely separated colonies, government 
was a very simple matter. All the ‘‘freemen”’ of a 
colony assembled at stated times and passed such 
laws as were needed. This assembly of the freemen 
also levied the taxes for the colony, and at first, before 
the regular courts were established, even tried 
criminals. A form of government such as this is 
called a ‘‘democratic” government. The ancient 
Athenians were governed in this way by a popular 
assembly of all the free male citizens of the city. 
But such a plan could be successful only in a com- 
paratively small community. One of the wise men of 
Athens once said that no city could be well governed 
if it contained more than thirty thousand people. 

Difficulties of Democratic Government.—Of course, 
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such a method of government would be impossible in a 
vast nation of a hundred million people, or even in one 
of our large cities of a million population. In the first 
place, think of the time and money it would require 
to bring all the twenty or twenty-five million voters 
together. Then, if they were gathered in one place, 
nobody could talk loudly enough to be heard by more 
than a very small part of the assembly. More than 
that, most of them would not come at all; and the 
management of affairs would finally fall into the 
hands of a few who had their own selfish interests 
to serve. They would pass unjust laws while the rest 
of us would suffer, just as they did in ancient Rome. 
Representative Government.—For these reasons the 
“representative system” has been perfected in the 
great nations which are today ruled by the people. 
The whole community for which a government is 
being organized, whether city, state, or nation, is 
divided into smaller districts of nearly equal popula- 
tion. Each one of these smaller groups elects a repre- 
sentative. These representatives meet from time to 
time and pass the laws necessary for the welfare of the 
community they represent. This is called a “repub- 
lican”’ form of government. 
- Qualifications of a Voter.—This representative sys- 
tem does not release the individual citizen from his 
responsibility for the community welfare. Of course, 
as we have seen, all citizens are bound to obey the 
laws. But a greater responsibility rests on that part 
of the citizen body that possesses the right to vote. 
A voter must first of all be a citizen of the United 
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States, or must have declared the intention of becom- 
ing a citizen. In all the states voters must be of legal 
age; and in some states they must also be tax-payers. 


fe 
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Phila. Public Ledger 
PUTTING A VOTE IN THE BALLOT BOX 


The highest duty of the citizen is to see that voting is done honestly and intelligently 


Both men and women now have the right to vote in all 
the states. A criminal serving his sentence may not 
vote; and in some states a convicted bribe-giver or bribe- 
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taker may not vote even after he has served his 
sentence. 

Methods of Voting.—The different methods of voting 
are interesting. In former times, the voters came up 
one by one and called out their choice. By this 
method, vote-buyers could see whether or not those 
they had bribed voted as they were instructed. 
Employers could require their employees to vote a 
certain way, and could easily see whether their orders 
were obeyed. Later, slips of paper with the candidates’ 
names printed on them were given to the voter, who 
placed the slips bearing the names of his choice in the 
ballot box. But within the last thirty years, the law 
in all the states has taken great care to make the voting 
as nearly secret as possible. At the election, one 
ballot with all the candidates’ names printed on it 
is given to each voter: He goes into a booth curtained 
off by itself, marks his ballot, folds it, comes out and 
places it in the box. In this way it is difficult for any- 
one to find out how he voted; and it is becoming use- 
less and unprofitable to buy votes or to threaten voters. 

Voting Machines.—In some places, voting machines 
are used. These are something like a huge type- 
writer or cash-register, with a candidate’s name 
printed on each key. A carefully devised system of 
interlocking prevents mistakes; while the machine has 
the further advantage of counting the votes as fast as 
they are cast. This method of voting makes it very 
easy for the election officers to get their returns in 
promptly, and at the same time makes a dishonest 
count very difficult. 
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The Short Ballot——When our state governments 
were first organized, there was great fear lest some one 
man might get too much power into his hands. For 
this reason, many offices were made elective. As a 
result, the ballot sheet at almost any election is so 
large that it is called a ‘“‘blanket ballot’’ because it 
is almost as large as a horse blanket. In the years to 
come, we should revise our laws so as to make many 
of the minor administrative offices appointive. This 
change will enable us to study the ballot more care- 
fully and to make a better selection for the important 
offices. Positions such as clerkships can much better 
be filled by the civil service system. (See ‘“‘City 
Government.’’) 

Primary Elections.—Elections are of two kinds—the 
primary election and the general election. Primary 
elections are held for the purpose of selecting can- 
didates for the various offices. In some states, the 
voters at the primary select delegates who meet in 
conventions and select the candidates, each party 
having its own primary and convention. Other states 
have what is called the direct primary, in which the 
voters of the party make the nominations by voting 
directly for the different men. The man who wins the 
primary election is the candidate of his party for the 
general election. A man who wishes to offer himself 
for any office at the primary usually gets his name on 
the ballot by means of a petition signed by a number 
of the voters of his party. 

Need for a Constitution.—The experience of self- 
governing communities has shown that a constitution 
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is necessary. Even the wisest and best citizens have 
moments of excitement in which they might do rash 
and cruel things, if they were not restrained by some 
previous agreement, such as a constitution which can- 
not be immediately changed. 

Making a Constitution.—One of the very important 
responsibilities of the voter is the constitution of his 
state. Originally, the thirteen states were governed 
according to the wishes of the English government, as 
laid down in charters to the colony, or to the lord- 
proprietor, or in the instructions to the royal governors. 
Each state is now governed under a constitution which 
is usually obtained as follows: The voters first elect 
a group of delegates, who meet in a convention and 
prepare either an entirely new constitution or a series 
of amendments to the old one. The result of their 
labor is then submitted to the voters, who vote whether 
they will accept the new or retain the old. When 
amendments are proposed by the legislature, they are 
submitted to the voters and voted on in the same way. 

Initiative—In some of the states in recent years, 
the voters have kept still other powers in their own 
hands. Sometimes a legislature will not introduce or 
vote on a law that a great many voters think would be 
beneficial to the state. For this reason, some of the 
states have ordered that the legislature must introduce 
and vote on any law, if a petition for that law is 
presented signed by a certain proportion of the voters— 
this law to be then referred to all the voters for 
adoption. This practice is called the power of 
initiative. 
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Referendum.—Sometimes a legislature passes a law 
in which a large number of the citizens and taxpayers 
are vitally interested. Before such a law can be 
enforced, some states permit the voters to vote whether 
they want it or not, provided enough voters express, 
py means of a petition, a desire for such an election. 
Certain types of laws must be printed on the ballot 
without such a petition. Laws for the borrowing of 
large sums of money, for instance, are commonly 
voted on by the people before the money can be 
borrowed. Such a vote is called a referendum. 

Recall.—In some states, there is a law in force 
which allows the voters to hold an election at any time, 
on the petition of a certain percentage of the voters, 
to decide whether a certain official shall be permitted 
to retain his office or not. If the election goes against 
him, he loses his office at once, instead of being per- 
mitted to serve to the end of his term. Such an elec- 
tion is known as a recall election. 

\, Responsibility of the Citizen.—It can easily be seen, 
therefore, that the citizen has great responsibility for 
the welfare of the community. He must know how 
the candidates for office stand on the important ques- 
tions that will have to be decided while they hold that, 
office. He should know not only the history of his 
own community but that of other self-governing com- 
munities, in order that he may avoid those mistakes 
that caused them to fail. He should study such 
legislation as will likely come up for a referendum vote, 
having in mind not merely how this law will affect him 
personally, but how the community welfare may best 
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be served. Above all, he should be filled with such a 
high sense of the sacredness of the trust reposed in 
him that he will never, either as buyer or seller, dis- 
grace his ballot or his manhood with a bought vote. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Find out the boundaries of your state representative district. 
Of your state senatorial district. Of your congressional district. Name 
the men serving as your representative in these different offices. 

2. Write out in full the qualifications of a voter in your state. 
What percentage of all the voters voted at the last primary? At 
the last general election? Why did not more yote? Find out if 
you can whether the largest number of the non-voters were of the 
educated or of the ignorant class of people. 

3. Find out how the voting was done in the early days of your town. 
What opportunities for fraud do you see in that method? 

4. Ask your father to name twelve men for whom he has voted in 
the last two years. 

5. If your state has the direct primary, what must a man do to get 
his name on the primary ballot for nomination as mayor of the town? 
As representative in the state legislature? As school-director? 

6. When was your present state constitution adopted? Has it 
been amended recently? How is it amended? In what way did 
the new amendment add to the welfare of the people of the state? 

7. Do the voters of your state have the power of initiative? For 
what laws has it recently been exercised? 

8. Have the voters of your state the referendum? Give a list of 
the laws recently voted in a referendum. How many were rejected 
by the voters? 

9. Were there ever any recall elections held in your state? Was 
the officer recalled? Why? 

10. Should voters pass an examination showing educational quali- 
fications? Why? 


For further information read: 
Ashley: American Government. Chapter II, pages 15-32. 


CHAPTER XVII 
City GOVERNMENT 


City Problems.—In 1790, there were only six cities 
in the United States with a population of 8000 or more, 
and only three per cent of the people lived in cities. 
In the year 1910, over forty-six per cent of the people 
lived in cities. The problem of governing the cities, 
therefore, is one that interests nearly one-half of the 
people of the United States. The difficulty of the 
problem is increased by the fact that nearly all of the 
newly arrived immigrants are to be found in the 
cities. Moreover, in the poorer quarters of a eity 
many people live very close together. For this reason, 
the problems of health, sanitation, pure water, and 
pure food force themselves on our attention. The 
vicious and criminal classes also are more numerous 
in the city than in the country. These conditions 
are constantly studied; and various means for safe- 
guarding the welfare of the citizens are proposed. 
But how are these remedies put into effect ané 
enforced? 

Beginning of Organized Towns.—A thousand years 
ago, the Danes invaded England each summer and 
caused great destruction to the scattered farmhouses. 
King Alfred, therefore, fortified certain towns in those 
parts of the country where the Danes were accustomed 
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to come, and gave each a charter by which he granted 
certain rights and privileges to the craftsmen who 
would consent to settle there as a kind of garrison. 
This measure was effectual since the presence of the 
strong garrison protected the surrounding country 
from the Danes, and enabled the craftsmen living in 
the fortified places (burghs—boroughs) to carry on 
their occupations unmolested. These fortified towns 
were the beginnings of the modern specially organized 
towns. 

Town Charters.—In our day, every organized town 
has a charter issued by the authority of the state. 
This charter allows the citizens to organize a special 
form of government, and to exercise certain powers 
which really belong to the state, but are granted to 
the town. This concession greatly simplifies the 
government of the state, which, were it not for these 
charters, would have to pass all laws for the opening 
of streets, for the building of sewers and water-works, 
for parks—in fact, for every phase of community wel- 
fare in every part of the state. The charters are 
obtained in different ways in different states. 

Methods of Making Charters.—1. Some states allow 
the citizens of each city to prepare their own charter 
and to write into it such provisions as they think 
will make their city prosperous and well organized. 
The legislature then merely assents to the charter. 
The disadvantage of this method is that each city 
in the state may have a government different from 
that of any other. This variety of charters makes 
for uncertainty and confusion. Some cities are sure 
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to have more self-government than others. Some 
may even be able to act in such a way as to injure 
other cities, which may be left wholly without redress. 
On the other hand, each city’s government will likely 
be well adapted to its local needs. Many of the cities 
of California obtain charters in this way. 

2. Another procedure is for the legislature itself 
to make the charter and then permit the city to vote 
whether it will or will not be governed by its pro- 
visions. The City of Buffalo, New York, recently 
obtained a new charter in this way. It is a good 
method, provided selfish persons do not try to mis- 
lead the citizens and defeat a wise charter by mis- 
representation. Sometimes, too, the citizens may be 
induced to accept injurious regulations for the sake 
of the good things in the charter. 

3. A third way is to classify the cities and towns 
of a state into groups according to their population. 
A general charter is then enacted by the state legis- 
lature for each group; and all the cities in the group 
must govern themselves according to the charter 
for the group in which they belong. The cities and 
towns of Pennsylvania, for instance, are divided into 
four such groups, each town having the same charter 
as all the other towns of its class. The towns and 
cities of the same class all over the state are bound 
together closely by this method of chartering, since 
they must get acquainted with each other and agree 
on what they want before asking the legislature to 
make any change. 

Classes of Charters: The Council Plan.—The 
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hundreds of charters of all the different cities in the 
United States fall into three classes, according to the 
form of government granted to the cities. The 
oldest of these types of charters, indeed the only type 
that was to be found twenty-five years ago, may be 
called the Mayor and Council plan. Under it the 
city government is patterned as closely as possible 
after the state and national governments. It pro- 
vides a separate executive, the mayor, who is assisted 
in the executive duties by a cabinet of directors or 
commissioners. There is a director of public safety, 
who supervises the police and firemen; a director of 
public works, who has charge of the public buildings, 
water-works, etc.; a director of public health, a director 
of streets, and such other directors as may be found 
necessary. The legislative body, called the council, 
has sometimes one and sometimes two bodies or 
chambers. When there are two bodies they are 
called the select and the common council. The mayor 
is often given veto power over the acts of the councils. 
The cities are also given power to try some kinds of 
criminal cases; though the general custom is to have 
the states continue to exercise the greater part of the 
judicial duties through the state and county courts. 
Disadvantages.—Under this form of government, 
the mayor and the councils may not work together. 
When this happens, the city’s welfare is not properly 
safeguarded. Men of inferior ability, as well as dis- 
honest men anxious to make money out of the public, 
too often get into the councils, and sometimes misuse 
the money and other resources of the city. Extrava- 
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gant contracts are given out, and franchises are granted 
without safeguarding the public. 


BEAUTIFUL CITY PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
In Springfield, Mass. , the auditorium, the bell tower and the public offices make a 
handsome group that reflects credit on the city. 
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The Commission Plan.—After the great Galveston 
disaster in 1900, the weaknesses of the mayor and 
council form of government were plainly seen. So 
the people of that city asked the state of Texas for a 
new form of government, which was promptly granted. 
The form that they adopted is often called the Com- 
mission form of government; and today there are 
hundreds of cities ruled under some form of the 
Galveston plan. A small body of from five to nine 
men is elected. This body combines the legislative 
and the executive duties of the government. About 
once a week, they meet and pass ordinances for the 
city; the rest of the time, one of the commissioners 
looks after the public safety; another supervises the 
public works; another, health; and so on. This 
method has worked splendidly, and is spreading rapidly. 

City Manager Plan.—Some cities, however, have 
looked longingly at some foreign plans of city govern- 
ment. In some of these cities, the people elect a small 
council which levies taxes and votes ordinances. 
But the most important official is the mayor, a man 
specially trained and educated for city management. 
He recommends all legislation to the council, and is 
entrusted with the entire executive administration 
of the city. He can employ and discharge all firemen, 
policemen, and other appointive city officials. When 
the mayor dies or resigns, the council looks around 
carefully, usually among other cities, for some promis- 
ing young man. The city thus selects its new manager 
for his ability and record of achievement, rather than 


for his political standing. | 
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In other words, such a town is managed just 
as we in America manage a great corporation, or as 
most cities manage their school system. Several 
American cities are trying out this plan for their city 
government, notably Dayton, Ohio. We call this 
the City Manager plan. 

Powers Granted by Charters.—Whatever the form 
of the charter may be, the powers assigned to cities 
are nearly the same. Some cities may have a greater 
degree of self-government than others; but all are 
allowed to regulate certain activities that make for 
the welfare of the citizens. The streets, the police, 
health, fire protectaon, public works, the disposal of 
various kinds of waste—all are properly city activities. 
The law-making branch of the city government passes 
the proper ordinances for the carrying out of these 
activities, and levies taxes to pay the expenses of the 
various departments. It also grants franchises. The 
telephone and telegraph lines, the service pipes of 
the water and gas companies, and the tracks of the 
street-railway lines are all built on or under the 
streets. To do this the permission of the city must 
first be obtained. This permission is uae a fran- 
chise. é 

Franchises.—As the years go a and the city 
increases in size, such a franchise becomes very valuable 
to the stockholders of the company holding it—so - 
valuable, in fact, that the city should have some 
share in the profits arising from the use of its streets. 
In many of the older cities, the mistake was made of 
granting these franchises without making a proper 
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provision for the city’s interests. The story of these 
franchises is a sad tale of greed and corruption on the 
part of the councilmen who betrayed their trust. 
Such steals are no less dishonorable to the corpora- 
tion managers who were more anxious for money 
than for a square deal. But cities are beginning to 
hold their councilmen to account; and, in the newer 


CLASS TAKING A CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION IN STREET-PAVING 
Those who pass are appointed inspectors. 


franchises, the companies are required to pay a fair 
share of the profits to the city, to help keep the streets 
in repair, and, in other ways, to do their just part 
in helping the community. 

Civil Service.—In any large city, as well as in state 
and national governments, there are many minor 
offices to be filled. These offices are too often made 
the means of paying political debts to men whose 
sole claim to office is not that they have any special 
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ability for the position, but that they helped to get 
votes for a higher official. Every time a new city 
administration is inaugurated, all the experienced 
employees are discharged, and a new, inexperienced 
set is appointed. But many of the larger cities are 
now introducing the civil service examinations. A 
man wishing a position passes an examination and 
gets his name on the eligible list. The appointments 
are then made from among those standing high on 
this list. These appointees hold their positions as 
long as they continue to give the city good service, 
and they cannot be discharged unless charges of mis- 
conduct are brought against them and they are proven 
unworthy. The work of the city is done much more 
efficiently under this system. 

Non-Partisan Ballot.—It has long been the rule 
in our cities to have the different political parties 
nominate candidates for the city offices, and to fight 
the campaign along party lines. Party lines are 
perhaps necessary in our national government. They 
are sometimes of importance even in our state govern- 
ments. But the problems of the city are not party 
matters. The questions of pure food, clean streets, 
and fair franchises are not in dispute between the 
Republicans and the Democrats. These are ques- 
tions for honest and able men. Some cities have come 
to the point of allowing the candidates’ names to’ go 
on the ballot with no party designation. This is a 
long step towards better city government. 

Duties of the Citizen.—The duty of the citizen is 
clear. First, he should study his city to find out how 
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things are being done. He should then see how other 
cities are doing the same things. Having the different 
methods clearly in view, he can decide intelligently 
on public questions when the time comes. Second, 
he should study the men who want the city offices, 
in order to be sure that they are the men who will 
honestly work for the city’s good. A man should 
not be chosen because he belongs to a particular 
party, but because he is the best man for the place. 
Third, he should so conduct himself that there will 
be as little need as possible for any city government 
at all. If everybody did his best for the city’s wel- 
fare, we could dismiss three-fourths of the policemen 
and one-half the firemen. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Obtain, if possible, a copy of your city charter and study it care- 
fully. 

2. Are your councilmen elected by wards? In which ward do you 
live and who is your councilman? 

8. Do any of the cities of your state have the commission form 
of government? If so, study their organization. Have any the city 
manager plan? 

4. Compare the results of the commission plan as to’ expenses, 
economy, etc., with the old mayor and council plan. 

5. Are the cities of your state divided into classes? In which 
class is your town? How many cities in the state of the same 
class? 

6. Suppose your city wanted to change its charter, how would 
the citizens go about it? What is the date of the present 
charter? 

7. Must other cities of the state get into line and join with yours 
before a change could be made? 

8. Make an outline of the executive departments of your city 
indicating the duties of each. 
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9. Are tne minor officials of your city government appointed from 
a list of eligibles prepared by a civil service examination? 
10. Try to obtain a list of questions such as a policeman or fireman 
were required to answer to get on the eligible list. 
For further information read: 
Ashley: American Government. Chapter V, pages 57-73. 
Zueblin: American Municipal Progress. Chapter XIX, 
page 376. 
Beard: American Citizenship. Chapter X, page 130. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE 


Form of State Government.—We have already 
learned that the citizens of a state make their own 
constitution. The national government is required 
to guarantee to each state a republican form of govern- 
ment; and, as we in America have certain ideas as 
to what constitutes a republican form of government, 
the constitutions of all the states show certain resem- 
blances. 

The Bill of Rights.—If you read the constitution 
of your own state you will find somewhere a Bill of 
Rights. Here are set down those rights and privileges 
which a free people desire for themselves, and with 
which the state is forbidden to interfere. ‘They have 
come down to us from the Magna Carta, and from 
other great charters of English liberties obtained 
from the kings, sometimes at the cost of rebellion. 
It is hard for us to understand that the kings of other 
countries, such as France or Spain, had no such limita- 
tions of their powers. For this reason, it took much 
longer for the idea of liberty to take hold in those 
countries. 

The Legislature——Each constitution provides also 
a lawmaking body known as the legislature, the 
assembly, or the general court. The members are 
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elected for only one year in some of the states; while 
in others, the term may be as long as four years. 
There are two houses, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, a plan based on the English House 
of Lords and House of Commons. The house has 
from two to four times as many members as the senate. 
Each house serves as a check upon the other, and 
thus a wider consideration is given to the bills that 
are presented. In some states, the senate helps the 
governor by confirming his appointments. 

How the Laws are Made.—The method of law- 
making is interesting. Each house has a number of 
committees, consisting of a few members each. There 
is a committee on health, one on education, one on 
charities, one on finance, and so on for every subject 
upon which there is likely to be any legislation. When 
a member introduces a bill, it is read and referred 
to the proper committee, by which it is carefully 
studied to see how the state will benefit by its passage. 
A great many bills never get beyond the committee; 
sometimes because they would be useless if passed, 
sometimes because the members of the committee 
have a personal reason for refusing to have them voted 
upon. But if the committee decides that the bill is 
a good one, it reports it to the whole house and recom- 
mends that it be passed. The bill is then read a second 
time and debated. Amendments or additions may 
be proposed, and when it is finally put into the shape 
that the house approves, the bill is read a third time 
and voted upon. If it passes, it is then sent to the 
other house, where it goes through the same process. 
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If the two houses cannot agree on the bill, a committee 
called a conference committee, made up of members 
from each house, then revises it until both houses 
are satisfied. The bill is then sent to the governor, 
who signs it, thus making it a law. In some states, 


From the Architectural Record 


A STATE CAPITOL 


The State Capitol Building, Madison, Wisconsin, is on the plan of a cross with a 
lofty dome in the center. 


the governor has the power of veto; that is, he can 
refuse to sign a bill. Then, if the legislature still 
wants it, a larger vote is necessary to pass it. 
Subjects of Legislation—A state can pass laws 
on many different kinds of subjects. Education, 
roads, charities, labor, factory inspection, forests, 
hospitals, corporations, all kinds of crime except a few 
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left for federal regulation—all are subjects upon which 
a state may legislate. There are some things, how- 
ever, about which a state may not pass laws. Some 
of these are to be found in the Bili of Rights in the 
state constitution; others are powers reserved for the 
federal government; still others are forbidden the 
states by the federal constitution. For example, 
no law may be passed by a state laying a tax on 
imports into that state without the consent of Con- 
gress; nor may a State coin money, grant a title of 
nobility, etc. You may read all these prohibitions 
in the tenth section of the first article of the United 
States Constitution. The state allows the different 
cities, counties, and townships of the state to manage 
their own affairs to a very large degree, thus relieving 
the legislature of a great deal of work. The legis- 
lature, however, still retains the power of supervising 
the work of these subordinate divisions, enlarging or 
limiting their powers as may seem best. This is done, 
in the case of cities, by amending the charter, or by 
granting a new one. 

The Executive.—The executive power of the state 
is placed in the hands of a governor, with such assistants 
as the constitution and the laws may give him. There 
are usually a secretary of state, a superintendent of 
public instruction, an attorney general, and a treas- 
urer. These officers administer and enforce the laws 
that the legislature passes. They also study the 
needs of the state and recommend such laws to the 
legislature as they think are necessary. The governor 
is also the commander-in-chief of the state troops. 
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Every able-bodied man in the state between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five is considered to be a member 
of the ‘militia,’ and to be subject to military duty. 
In every state, there are some troops regularly armed 
and organized, usually known as the National Guard. 
But if these are not enough to meet the dangers of 
invasion or rebellion, the governor has the right to 
require all the militia to serve. 

The Judicial Power.—This power is exercised by a 
system of courts. The general custom is for each 
county to be provided with a separate court of one or 
more judges. However, if the county has only a small 
population, a judicial district may be formed by joining 
two or more counties. There are two kinds of cases 
that come before these courts for settlement. The 
one kind is called ‘‘civil cases.’’ Civil cases are dis- 
putes between different parties involving damages. 
For example, if a man is injured in a railway accident, 
or if a person refuses to pay a debt when it is due, 
or if an accident is due to the city’s negligence in 
keeping the streets in repair, a civil suit would be tried 
by the proper court. In such cases as these the person 
injured would bring suit; and, if the court was con- 
vinced of the negligence of the other party, suitable 
damages would be awarded. The other cases are 
called criminal cases. A person suspected of some 
crime is arrested. The district attorney then pre- 
sents the matter to the grand jury, which decides 
whether the case is to be tried or not. This decision 
is called the ‘‘indictment.”’ When the case is tried, 
all the evidence both for and against the accused is 
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presented to another jury of twelve men, called the 
““petit”’ jury, which then decides whether the accused 
is guilty or not. In a civil case, also, if either 
party asks for a jury, the decision is reached in this 
manner. 

Other Courts.—Below the county courts are the 
courts held by magistrates or justices of the peace. 
Many minor disputes and offenses are heard and 
settled in these lower courts without the great expense 
that must be incurred by a jury trial. Above the 
county courts there are higher state courts, or courts 
of appeal, to which, if either party feels that he did 
not receive justice, civil cases are referred from the 
lower courts. A criminal, if found guilty by the 
lower court, may also ask for a rehearing. In such 
an appeal, the higher court may order a new trial, 
or may confirm the decision of the lower court, or may 
reverse the decision of the lower court. 

The Duty of the Citizen.—A citizen of a state must 
always hold himself in readiness to fulfill such obliga- 
tions as the state may lay upon him. If he is drawn 
for jury duty, he must remember that the very adminis- 
tration of justice, upon which all our rights depend, 
rests on the ability of the state to get good and honest. 
men on the jury. If nobody but the loafers who hang 
around the courtroom hoping to make a few dollars 
are available for this service, some poor man will 
certainly be deprived of the just treatment to which 
he is entitled. Another duty is that of serving in the 
state militia. Not everybody need enlist and drill; 
but everybody can keep a good strong healthy body, 
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so that if danger should threaten, he can quickly 
fit himself to defend the state and the nation. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Study the Bill of Rights in your state constitution and divide 
it into the rights affecting persons and those affecting property. 

2. Draw a map of the legislative district in which you live. What 
is its population? 

3. Name your representative in the state House of Representatives. 
How did he vote on three of the important bills in the last session of 
the legislature? 

4. Who is your state senator? How did he vote on the same three 
bills? 

5. Have your state courts recently declared any law unconstitu- 
tional? What were their reasons? 

6. What is the term of office of your governor? Name a bill recently 
vetoed by the governor. What were his reasons? 

7. Name the heads of the executive departments of your state 
government. Which are elected and which appointed? Can you 
give the reason for the difference? 

8. Does your town have a company of the state troops? How many 
men belong to the militia? 

9. How often has your father served on the jury? 

10. Who is your local justice of the peace? Does he hear many 
cases? 

1i. How many judges in your state supreme court? What is 
their term of office? Are they elected or appointed? 

For further information read: 

Ashley: American Government. Chapter VI, pages 77-90. 
Chapter XIII, pages 157-167. 
Beard: American Citizenship. Chapter IX, page 121. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Tue NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


The Union.—We must now study the largest com- 
munity of which we are members. Over your school- 
house waves a flag—the Stars and Stripes—as a symbol 
of the union among the states. This great Union has 
its own officials and its own laws. It makes its own 
contribution to the welfare of the community, and 
demands the loyal support and help of the citizens, 
just as do the smaller communities about which we 
have been studying. Whether we live in Boston or 
in Los Angeles, we all have a common interest in the 
flag, and in the Union for which it stands. 

Earlier Unions.—In colonial times, the colonies had 
several times to join themselves into leagues for the 
purpose of fighting the French and the Indians. None 
of these unions lasted very long. But when the Revo- 
lution broke out, an attempt was made to form a union 
that would be permanent. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion bound the states together, but did not give Con- 
gress enough power. There was no executive, no 
means of raising revenue, no effective means of con- 
trolling commerce; and it was practically impossible 
to pass any amendments. 

Organization of Constitution——In 1787, therefore, 
a convention met at Philadelphia the purpose of which 
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was to organize a better government for the Union. 
The result of its labors was our Constitution—‘‘the 
greatest document ever penned by the hand of man,” 
as the great English statesman, Gladstone, has 
described it. In this new government, the people 
took certain powers from the states and gave them 
to the central government. We must remember that 
in our country all governmental powers proceed from 
the people, and may be distributed to the different 
governmental agencies as the people think proper. 
Distribution of Powers.—In other countries, there 
is some one man or group of men who exercise all 
possible governmental powers. But the people of the 
United States have chosen a different arrangement. 
They have divided the powers of the government 
into six groups: 
1. Powers granted exclusively to the United States, such 
as the power to coin money; 
2. Powers granted exclusively to the states, such as the 
power to regulate marriage and divorce; 
3. Powers (called concurrent powers) that may be exercised 
by both the United States and the states at the same time, 
such as the power of taxation; 
4. Powers forbidden to the United States. such as the 
power to grant a title of nobility; 
5. Powers forbidden to the states, such as the power to 
make a treaty with a foreign government; 


6. Powers still reserved to the people, such as the power 
of amending the Constitution. 


Legislative Power.—The first part of the Consti- 
tution organizes the law-making power of the federal 
government, and tells what its duties are. The Articles 
of Confederation had given each state one vote in 
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Congress; but the larger states considered this unfair. 
So the new Congress, at Franklin’s suggestion, was 
divided into two houses: the Senate, in which each 
state has two votes, and the House of Representa- 
tives, in which the states are given representation 
according to their population. Both senators and 
representatives are now elected by the people of the 
states. Laws are passed in the same manner as a 
state legislature passes a law; that is, a committee 
first examines a bill; then both houses agree upon it 
before it is submitted to the president. The subjects 
upon which laws may be passed are listed in the Con- 
stitution, although Congress often seems to go beyond 
these powers, as in the case of the purchase of new 
territory or in the organization of banks. 

Executive Powers.—A state constitution usually 
divides the executive power among several officials 
besides the governor. But the federal constitution 
places the entire executive power in the hands of the 
president. Certain executive departments have been 
organized by Congress, the heads of which form the 
president’s cabinet, whom he consults on important 
questions. The final decision, however, rests with 
the president alone. There are now ten of these 
departments. 

The State Department has charge of all the laws 
passed by Congress. But its most important function 
is the management of the foreign relations of the 
nation. All treaties are made through this depart- 
ment; and all American ambassadors and consuls in 
foreign countries report to the secretary of state. 
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This is a very important department, since one of the 
main duties of the federal government is to relieve 
the states of foreign affairs. 

The Treasury Department has charge of the money 
affairs of the government. All federal taxes are col- 
lected by this department; so here we will find the 
control of the custom houses and of the internal 
revenue collectors. 
The Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, 
which prints all the 
paper money, and the 
mints, which coin all 
the metal money of 
our government, also 
come under this de- 
partment. 

The Postoffice is the 


A GOVERNMENT DREDGE 
Such dredges keep the channels in the rivers d ep artm en t of the 


open for navigation. 


government with 
which private citizens have the most to do in their 
daily lives. Besides carrying our letters and news- 
papers, the postoffice carries parcels, registers and 
insures valuable mail matter, acts as a savings 
bank, and delivers all mail to our doors, whether we 
live in the country or in the city. Since 1891, about 
fifty of the nations of the world have entered into 
the International Postal Union, giving us mail service 
all over the world. 

The War Department has charge of the land defenses 
of the nation. The army, together with West Point 


FORTRESS MONROE 


Guards the entrance to the Chesapeake Bay. Such forts as this ward off threatened 
attacks by enemy warships from all our great coast cities. 


TEACHING HIM TO PROTECT THE NATION 
Hundreds of thousands of young Americans have submitted themselves to the 
drillin discipline, obedience and self-control which will turn them into stalwart pro- 
tectors of our safety. 
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and the great training camps, is under its care. 
also controls forts and military hospitals, and the 
arsenals where arms, ammunition, and uniforms are 
made for the use of the army. Another duty of this 


Copr. Underwood & Underwood 
A BATTLESHIP OF THE OLD DAYS—THE FRIGATE “CONSTITUTION” 
Helped to protect the country a hundred years ago. 
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department is to keep harbors and navigable streams 
free of obstructions. 

The Navy Department exercises the same control 
over the sea forces of the country that the War Depart- 
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Copr. Underwood & Underwood 
A MODERN BATTLESHIP—THE “LOUISIANA” 
Helps to protect the country today. 


ment does over the land forces. It must, however, 
plan further ahead. The navy must be kept in the 
best of condition all the time, since it would be “the 
first line of defense” if a strong enemy were to make 
an attack. This department also maintains a school 
for officers at Annapolis. 
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The Department of Justice has charge of the legal 
business of the country. Lawsuits in which the govern- 
ment is a party are in the care of this department. 
Its head, the attorney-general, is the legal adviser 
ot the president. He also supervises the work of 


BARRACKS OF THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
At the League Island Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 


the federal district attorneys and of the federal 
marshals. 

The Department of the Interior contains several 
important bureaus. One bureau pays the pensions 
to the veterans of our former wars. Another has 
charge of the survey and sale of the public lands and 
forests. The Patent Office also belongs to this 
department. 

The Department of Agriculture is designed to add 
to the welfare of the country by collecting and send- 
ing out information useful to the farmers. In the 
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interests of young people, its agents are active in pro- 
moting corn clubs for the boys and canning clubs for 
the girls of the country. The Weather Bureau is in 
this department. 

The Department of Commerce supervises the census, 
immigration, foreign commerce, and weights and 
measures. The lighthouses, the coast survey and the 
fish’ commissions also 
come under this de- 
partment. Its most 
important bureaus are 
those of Corporations 
and Manufactures. 

The most recently 
organized department 
of the government is 
the Department of 
Labor. It is the duty 


: UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
of this department to AGRICULTURE 


Thousands of bulletins are issued to help 


collect information farmers and farmers’ wives to get more from 


the soil, and to live better. 


about working condi- 
tions—wages, hours of labor, and similar things. 
When great strikes threaten, this department tries to 
arrange the trouble so that there will be no dis- 
turbance. 

Powers of the President—With the president, 
however, rests the final decision of any question that 
comes up in any of these departments. The people 
hold him responsible for the entire executive branch 
of the government; and he must bear the blame if 
anything goes wrong. The president must also 
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examine and decide on all laws passed by Congress. 
If he disapproves of a law, Congress must pass it by 
a two-thirds vote if it wishes to make that bill a law. 
The president can call Congress in a special ses- 
sion, if he thinks that the needs of the country 
require it; and from time to time he must inform 
Congress as to the condition of the country. If a 
president proves unworthy, he may be impeached 
and driven from office. 

The Judicial Power.—In organizing the judicial 
branch of the government, the Constitution takes an 
important step beyond the Articles of Confederation. 
By means of its courts, the national government can 
try offenders against the national laws without asking 
any state court for aid. The Supreme Court safeguards 
our rights by its power to keep Congress, or any of 
the states, from passing laws contrary to the Con- 
stitution. But if the Supreme Court should make a 
decision of which the people disapprove, as has several 
times happened, the people can annul this decision 
by adopting amendments to the Constitution. 

Duty of the Citizen—In these modern days, it 
requires a very high type of man to conduct the 
affairs of so great a nation as ours. Such men cannot 
be elected unless the voters are also of a very high 
type. Some of the questions that come up before 
the national government for decision must be studied 
very carefully before an intelligent vote can be cast. 
But such study is richly worth while. The ordinary 
citizen holds tremendous powers in his hands, and 
should prepare himself to exercise those powers wisely. 
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QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Study the first ten amendments to the Constitution, and classify 
them into those safeguarding property rights and those safeguarding 
personal rights. 

2. Study the method of electing the president. Would a direct 
election by the people be better? Give reasons for answer. 

3. How were senators elected before the seventeenth amendment 
was passed? What were the defects of this method? 

4. Draw a map of your congressional district. Has it been “‘gerry- 
mandered’’? Who is your representative? How many terms has 
he served? 

5. How did your representative vote on some of the important 
bills before the last session of Congress? Considering this record, 
would you vote for him at the next election? 

6. Make a list of the agencies of the United States government in 
your city, such as postoffice, etc. 

7. Do you know anybody who has obtained a patent? A copy- 
right? What is the difference between them? 

8. Keep a record for a month of the Weather Bureau forecasts, 
and compare them with the actual weather for the month. Does your 
school receive the weather maps? 

9. What is the amount of the postal savings deposited in your 
postoffice per year? How many pupils of the school have deposits? 

10. Write a list of the laws for which the Republicans, in the last 
national campaign, promised to work. 

11. Write a similar list of Democratic promises. How well has 
either party kept these promises? 

For further information read: 

Beard: American Citizenship. Chapter VIII, page 95. 
Guitteau: Government and Politics in the United States. 
Chapter XXVI, page 296. 


CHAPTER XGX 
How GOVERNMENT AGENCIES ARE FINANCED 


Need for Money: Salaries.—In order to carry out 
the different activities of the government about which 
we have been studying, a large amount of money must 
be raised from time to time. Thousands of people are 
giving their entire time to the service of the com- 
munity, and they must be paid salaries. In the cities, 
we have policemen, firemen, engineers, street-sweepers, 
clerks in the city hall, and laborers of different kinds. 
The state has a large body of employees besides the 
chief executive, legislative, and judicial officials. In 
the federal government, the army and navy, the 
postoffice, the treasury, and the other departments 
require the services of thousands of men. 

Improvements.—Besides the salaries of these men, 
the different city, state, and national public buildings 
must be built and maintained. Parks, roads, forts, 
battleships, and the protection .of property against 
fire and flood, must all be paid for from the public 
funds. 

Methods of Raising Money.—How are all these sums 
of money obtained? There are at least eight important 
means of raising money: 

1. Taxation of various kinds; 


2. Revenue from the public utilities, such as the city-owned 
gas-works or water-works; 
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3. Special assessments, such as the assessment for a pave- 
ment or a sewer; 

4. Licenses paid for permission to carry on certain busi- 
nesses; 

5. Fees paid for special services, such as the recording of a 
deed; 

6. The sale or rent of publicly owned property, such as 
public lands, mines, water-power sites; 

7. Gifts from private persons, such as library buildings; 

8. Borrowing. 


Power of Taxation Necessary.—The greater part of 
the money needed for carrying on the activities of the 
government is raised by taxation. The control of 
taxation is one of the most carefully guarded rights of a 
free people. ‘‘No taxation without representation” 
was the war-cry of the Revolution. Taxes can be 
voted only by representatives chosen by the people 
themselves. The right to tax, however, must be 
granted to the government, or it will fail. Before the 
present federal constitution was adopted, the govern- 
ment of the United States did not have this right; 
and the lack of it brought us to the very brink of 
disaster. 

Kinds of Taxes.—Taxes may be direct—that is, paid 
by the citizen directly into the treasury of the com- 
munity without being passed on to some one else; or 
they may be indirect—that is, the person who pays 
the tax may, by increasing prices, cause others actually 
to pay it. A man who owns a house and lives in it pays 
a direct tax on his realestate. But if he rents the 
house to somebody else, he increases the rent so that 
the tenant actually pays all or part of the tax. In the 
same way, a person who buys a box of cigars or a 
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pound of oleomargarine not only pays for the goods, 
but pays the tax on them as well. 

The City Budget.—At the beginning of each year, 
the various departments of a city government estimate 
the money they will need for the coming year. This 
estimate is called the “‘budget.’”’ The value of the 
property in the city subject to taxation has been found 
out by a group of men known as assessors. By com- 
paring this valuation with the amount of money needed, 
' the rate of taxation is determined; and the citizens 
owning the property then pay the tax for the year. 

Equalization of Taxation.—If a taxpayer feels that 
his assessment has been unfair, he may, in most cities, 
appeal to a board of equalizers, who will make inquiry 
and adjust his complaint. Such a board is especially 
necessary where there is a state or county real estate 
tax, since the district assessors will often try to keep 
their assessments low so as to avoid paying their full 
share of the state or county tax. 

Corporation and Mercantile Tax.—In many states, 
corporations are required to pay as a tax a certain 
percentage of their earnings. People who are carrying 
on a mercantile business also pay a tax proportioned 
to the amount of their business for the year. In some 
of the states, the tax from these sources is so great 
that the state real estate tax has been abolished. 

Inheritance and Income Tax.—When a person who 
owns property dies, a tax is often collected from the 
estate before it passes to the heirs, especially if the 
heirs are only distantly related to the former owner 
of the property. Many of the states, as well as the 
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national government, also collect a certain per- 
centage of the incomes of the wealthy. The national 
government did not have this power until the 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted. The usual plan is to exempt small in- 
comes, and to collect a larger percentage from the 
very large ones. 

Import Duties.—The greater part of the revenues of 
the federal government comes from the indirect taxes. 
One of the most important of these is the duties col- 
lected on imported goods. These duties may be merely 
for the purpose of raising revenue, such as the duties 
on precious stones; or they may have the additional 
purpose of raising the prices on goods manufactured in 
this country, so as to enable our manufacturers to 
compete with foreign manufacturers. 

Excise Taxes.—Another important indirect tax of 
the federal government is the excise tax levied on 
goods manufactured in this country. Alcoholic liquors 
of all kinds, tobacco, and certain drugs bear the 
burden of this taxation. In time of war, it is extended 
to cover many other kinds of goods, such as soap, 
perfumery, patent medicines, etc. 

Public Utilities as a Source of Revenue.—Many 
cities own their gas, electric, and water works. These 
works are usually conducted just as a private cor- 
poration would conduct them—meters are placed in 
the houses of the consumers, and regular rates are 
charged. When they are wisely and honestly managed, 
the city may enjoy a handsome surplus each year 
trom these works. Too often, however, it receives no 
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such benefit because of mismanagement and the 
corruption of the public servants. 

Special Assessments.—When a new street is to be 
opened or improved, sewers to be placed, swamp lands 
to be drained, or dry lands to be irrigated, the cost of 
the work is often borne not by the community as a 
whole, but by the property holders who will benefit 
by the improvement. A special assessment is then 
made against the improved property over and above 
the regular tax that has already been paid. This 
assessment is willingly met, since the increase in value 
due to the improvement is usually many times the 
assessment. 

License Revenue.—Certain types of industries are 
required to pay for the privilege of carrying on their 
business in the community. This payment is called a 
license. Besides being a source of revenue to the 
community, it serves as a kind of check on the business 
itself, since the license can be revoked, or withheld the 
following year, if the business has been so conducted 
as to violate the law. Liquor dealers, owners of 
places of amusement, street vendors, and many others 
must take out licenses to do business. 

Fees.—There are certain types of services rendered 
to the community for which it would be unfair to 
require all to pay, since some would thus benefit much 
more than others. So a separate payment or fee is 
charged for each service. When, for instance, we buy 
a postage stamp, we are really paying the government 
a fee for the service rendered in carrying a letter to its 
destination. When we wish to place a sale of real 
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estate on record, we also pay a fee for that service. 
A sheriff usually receives fees instead of a regular 
salary. In some of the larger communities, these fees 
go into the county treasury and the officials receive a 
salary. Before this was done, the sheriff of Philadel- 
phia County received an income from the fees of the 
office larger than the salary of the president of the 
United States. 

Sale and Rent of Public Lands.—The United States 
government has in the past received immense sums 
from the sale of public lands. This source of revenue, 
of course, becomes less and less each year as more 
and more of the best public land is taken up. But 
the proper management of the publicly owned mines, 
forests, and water-power sites will still produce a 
large annual revenue. The state of Minnesota is 
receiving nearly two millions of dollars a year from its 
mines and forests. . 

Gifts.—Patriotic and wealthy citizens often give 
gifts to the community the value of which amounts to 
many thousands of dollars. The Smithsonian Institute 
in Washington, established for scientific research, was 
such a gift. In many of our cities, fountains, parks, 
public libraries, art galleries, hospitals, playgrounds, 
and even public school houses bear witness to the 
public spirit and patriotism of private citizens of the 
town. 

Borrowing.—A town often plans permanent improve- 
ments that will add greatly to its future prosperity. 
It is perfectly proper to borrow money for such 
improvements, because the increased prosperity of the 
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town will make repayment easy. States have borrowed 
money for canals and railroads, and have been amply 
repaid by the increased prosperity of the state. Then, 
in time of war, it would be unjust to require the 
citizens, already laying down their lives for the coun- 
try, to try to pay everything as they go. When 
peace returns they will be much more able to make the 
financial sacrifice. So the federal government also 
borrows money. All this money is borrowed by 
means of bonds. The lender brings so much money—a 
hundred, or five hundred, or a thousand dollars—to 
the treasurer of the borrowing community, and receives 
in exchange a bond containing a promise to pay princi- 
pal and interest. The latter is usually paid twice a 
year. As the years pass, the government lays aside 
a certain sum each year from the taxes; and when 
the bonds are due, they are paid from this fund which 
is called the ‘‘sinking fund.” 

Duty of the Citizen—The citizen who is receiving 
all the benefits of the community life should be willing 
to pay his share of the expenses. Often, when it is 
necessary to raise a little more money for the schools 
or for the city, the angry taxpayer will protest; while 
really, in his case, the increased tax will not amount 
to as much as he spends for cigars in a week. Good 
citizens accustom themselves to look at the benefits 
the tax will bring them, rather than at the pennies 
they must pay to receive those benefits.. The com- 
munity is, indeed, a kind of partner to the citizen, 
doing some of the things that must be done for his 
welfare much better than the citizen alone could do 
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them. In any partnership, both partners must be 
willing to do their share, if the firm is to be prosperous. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Study the annual report of your city treasurer and find out: 
the assessed value of your city’s real estate, the total tax rate, how 
it is distributed to the schools, the city, the county, and the state. 

2. Make a list of the licensed businesses in your town. Do the 
various license payments go into any particular fund? 

3. Make a list of the services rendered by public officials in your 
town for which a fee is charged. 

4. Is there a United States custom house in your town? How 
much is annually collected there? 
> 5. What is the amount of the internal revenue collected yearly 
by the United States government in your town? Make a list of the 
manufacturers paying these excise taxes. 

6. Estimate the total value of the private gifts to your city. 

7. What limits does your city charter set to the borrowing power 
of your city? 

8. Within these limits, what is the total indebtedness your city 
could incur? What is the present debt? What rate of interest is 
paid? 

9. Does your city own any of its own public utility works? What 
are the annual profits above all expenses? 

10. When a new street is to be opened or paved, is the expense 
borne by the city treasury or by a special assessment? 

11. Are the sewers built by special assessment? If so, find out 
what a man owning a thirty-foot lot would have to pay. 

12. Does your city receive any revenue from the franchises it has 
granted? 

13. Has your state ever borrowed any money? Has it been wisely 
spent? 

For further information read: 

Ashley: American Government. Chapter XII, pages 143-154. 

Lapp: Elements of Civics. Chapter XX VII, page 313. 

Guitteau: Government and Politics in the United States. 
Chapter XXIX, pages 340-357. Chapter XXX, pages 
358-376. 


CHAPTER X<xt 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


Private Agencies in Former Times.—In every city, 
many agencies entirely distinct from the city govern- 
ment are working for the welfare of the community. 
We have seen that the city and the state raise money 
by taxation for hospitals, for recreation centers, for 
education, and for the care of the poor. In former 
times, the greater part of the money raised by taxation 
was used for the army and the navy, and for other 
agencies for the protection of the citizens, such as 
walls, fortifications, and so on. The education of the 
children and the care of the poor and the sick were 
the work of the church or of private charities. Some 
of these voluntary agencies are still working, and new 
ones have been organized from time to time. Any 
study of community welfare must include these 
agencies. 

Social Settlements.—In some cities, social settle- 
ments are organized to promote the social spirit of 
certain neighborhoods, and to provide recreation where 
the city has neglected to do so. Men and women who 
have had the advantages of education and travel 
volunteer their aid in entertaining those who have 
not had these opportunities. A settlement house is 
the center of many activities. Neighborhood clubs 

(2005 
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of various kinds have their meetings there. Mothers’ 
associations, dramatic clubs, and gatherings for read- 
ing and debate—all have their regular meetings in the 
rooms of this house. Those who wish to learn sewing 
or cooking organize classes which meet here. Pro- 
vision is also made for teaching foreigners the English 
language or the principles of American citizenship. 
The expenses of such a settlement house are met by 
private subscriptions. 

National Consumers’ League.—The National Con- 
sumers’ League has organized branches in many cities. 
This league was organized in 1899 for the purpose of 
arousing public sentiment against the ‘‘sweat-shop”’ 
system. Manufacturers of many lines of goods have 
part of the work done outside of the factory. This 
work is paid for by the piece at very low rates, and is 
done in the worker’s home, often under very unsani- 
tary conditions. Such labor is called ‘“‘sweat-shop” 
labor. In the crowded, dirty rooms in the poorer 
parts of the city, women and children may be found 
finishing ready-made clothing, picking the meats out 
of nuts, making artificial flowers, or tying pencils to 
souvenir cards. Even when some member of the 
family is ill with a contagious disease, the others con- 
tinue their work, often in the same room in which the 
ill person is lying. Dangerous diseases are in this way 
transmitted to homes otherwise safeguarded. Out- 
breaks of scarlet fever, diphtheria, and consumption 
have been traced to such sources. It is difhoult to 
regulate by law the conditions of labor in these places. 
The Consumers’ League, therefore, issues the Con- 
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sumers’ League label to manufacturers who satisfy 
the investigators of the league that certain conditions 
are being fulfilled. For example, children under 
sixteen years of age must not be employed; overtime 
work must not be permitted; and sweat-shop work 
must not be done. By requiring this label on the 
products purchased, the public can safeguard itself 
against the dangers of the sweat-shop system. 

Visiting Nurse Societies——The visiting nurse soci- 
eties employ trained nurses to visit the homes in the 
neighborhood and offer assistance where it is needed. 
These nurses teach mothers how to care for the babies, 
how to cook better meals, and how to keep the house 
clean. They are often able to do more than the regu- 
lar city health officers in preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases. 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.— 
The laws of the city provide for the punishment of 
those who treat animals cruelly; but there are seldom 
inspectors enough to report all cases of cruel treat- 
ment. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals then assumes the duty of investigating such 
cases, aS well as the duty of prosecuting persons’ 
accused of mistreating animals. A part of the work is 
educational. An effort is made to interest children 
in the movement by teaching them to be kind to 
animals. In some cases, children can help the society 
by reporting instances of cruelty that come under 
their observation. 

Society to Protect Children from Cruelty.—The 
Society to Protect Children from Cruelty protects 
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children by investigating cases of cruelty or neg- 
lect. It has a group of inspectors who follow up 
the cases reported to the society, and who see to it 
that the children are not abused. In extreme cases, 
the child is taken away from the persons who abuse it, 
and placed where it will be well treated. 

Churches.—Under our laws of religious liberty, the 
churches are voluntary organizations. Besides relig- 
ious instruction, churches engage in other welfare 
activities. Many of the city churches serve as social 
centers for the members of their congregations. Some 
even have athletic fields and gymnasiums for their 
young people. 

Chambers of Commerce.—Practically every town 
now has a Chamber of Commerce or a Board of Trade 
working for the welfare of the city. The purpose of 
these organizations is to advertise the city’s products, 
and to work for the acquisition of new industries. 
They try to convince outsiders that their town is a 
desirable place in which to live and work. 

Bureau of Municipal Research.—A system of govern- 
ment suitable to a small town is often wasteful and 
extravagant in a large town. As a city grows, new 
economics could be introduced and old leaks stopped 
up. For this reason the citizens in many cities have 
bureaus of municipal research whose object is to 
examine the city’s business and make public the 
results of their investigations. The director of public 
safety, for example, finds it difficult to get the fire 
department organized as it should be. The Bureau 
of Municipal Research then studies the department, 
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and compares it with similar departments in other 
cities. When the results of their study are made 
known, the people become aroused, and the needed 
appropriations are granted. 

Duty of the Citizen.—These private organizations 
offer opportunities to all citizens to share in work 
that will benefit the community. By interesting him- 
self in some, of these activities, and by contributing 
time, money, and work to the clubs or associations 
working in these fields, each citizen will help to make 
his town better. 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. Make a list of the private hospitals in your city. Do they offer 
any free medical attention? How are they supported? 

2. Are there any social centers conducted by private organizations? 
How is the money raised for their support? 

3. Make a list of the welfare activities undertaken by your church. 
Could this list be extended? How are strangers welcomed? 

4. Are there any private charitable societies? What kind of work 
do they uo? 

5. Are there any day nurseries in your city? How are the children 
cared for? How much is charged per day for each child? 

6. Have you a Society to Protect Children from Cruelty? What 
has it done to make the lives of children happier? 

7. Is there a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals? 
Has it erected any drinking fountains for animals? Name some of 
its other activities. 

8. Haye you a Bureau of Municipal Research? Name five reforms 
accomplished by it. 

9. Tell what your Board of Trade has done to advertise your city. 
Make a list of the industries secured through their help. 

10. Make a list of the newspapers published in your city. Name 
some city reforms recently advocated by them. 

11. Are you a member of any organization working for the welfare 
of your city? Make a list of those to which you could belong. 
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12. Make a list of all the things a pupil of your age could do for the 
welfare of the city. Mark (*) those you have done. 
For further information read: 
Red Cross Magazine. 
Young Men’s Christian Association Magazine. 
Reports of the various Church Orphanages and Old Folks’ 
Homes. 


APPENDIX I 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


PREAMBLE 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I 


Section I 


All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives. 


Section IT 


1. The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the people of the 
several States, and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for eleétors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall not have 
attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years 
a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
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elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be 
chosen. | 

3. Representatives [and direct taxes]! shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers, [which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other persons. |? 
The actual enumeration shall be made within three years 
after the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, 
and within every subsequent term of ten years, in such 
manner as they shall by law direct. The number of Repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, 
but each State shall have at least one Representative; [and 
until such enumeration shall be made, the State of New 
Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts 
eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, Con- 
necticut five, New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania 
eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North 
Carolina five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three].? 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
State, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole power of 
impeachment. 


Section IIT 


1. [The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature 
thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote.]$ 


1 Modified by Amendment XVI. 


2 The clauses in brackets have been superseded by Amendments XIII and XIV, 
3 Superseded by Amendment XVII. 
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2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in conse- 
quence of the first election, they shall be divided as equally 
as may be into three classes. The seats of the Senators of 
the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the 
second year; of the second class, at the expiration of the 
fourth year, and of the third class, at the expiration of the 
sixth year, so that one third may be chosen every second 
year; and if vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise 
during the recess of the legislature of any State, the executive 
thereof may make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice-President of the United States shall be 
President of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they 
be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a 
President pro tempore in the absence of the Vice-President, 
or when he shall’ exercise the office of President of the 
United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath 
or affirmation. When the President of the United States is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: and no person shall 
be convicted without the concurrence of two thirds of the 
members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States; but the party convicted shall, nevertheless, 
be liable and subject to indictment, trial, Judgment, and 


punishment, according to law. 
14 
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Section IV 


1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Sénators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meetings shall be on the first Monday in 
December, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 


Section V 


1. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of 
each shall constitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller 
number may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized 
to compel the attendance of absent members, in such man- 
ner, and under such penalties, as each house may provide. 

2. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, 
punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the 
concurrence of two thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts 
as may in their judgment require secrecy, and the yeas and 
nays of the members of either house on any question shall, 
at the desire of one fifth of those Present, be entered on 
the journal. 

4. Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
three days, nor to any other place than that in which the two 
houses shall be sitting. 


Section VI 


1. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a 
eompensation for their services, to be ascertained by law 
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and paid out of the Treasury of the United States. They 
shall, in all cases except treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at 
the session of their respective houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any speech or debate in 
either house they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

2. No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under 
the authority of the United States, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased 
during such time; and no person holding any office under the 
United States shall be a member of either house during his 
continuance in office. 


Section VII 


1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate shall, before it becomes a law, be 
presented to the President of the United States; if he approve 
he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his objec- 
tions, to that house in which it shall have originated, who 
shall enter the objections at large on their journal and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two 
thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be 
sent, together with the objections, to the other house, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by 
two thirds of that house it shall become a law. But in all 
such cases the votes of both houses shall be determined by 
yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and 
against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each house 
respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
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President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall 
have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like 
maaner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their 
adjournment prevent its return, in which case it shall not 
be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the con- 
currence of the Senate and House of Representatives may be 
necessary (except on a question of adjournment) shall be 
presented to the President of the United States; and before 
the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or being 
disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, according to the 
rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 


Section VIII 


The Congress shall have power: 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States; but-all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States; 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes; 

4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United States; 

5. To com money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures; 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States; 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads; 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts by 
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securing for limited times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries; 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas and offenses against the law of nations; 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land and water; 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

13. To provide and maintain a navy; 

14. To make rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces; 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and _ repel 
invasions; 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
States respectively the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according ‘to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress; 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) 
as may, by cession of particular States and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places purchased 
by the consent of the legislature of the State in which the 
same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dockyards, and other needful buildings; and 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof. 
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Section [1X 


1. [The migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
each person. |! 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the 
public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed. 

4. No capitation [or other direct]? tax shall be laid, unless 
in proportion to the census or enumeration herein before 
directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of 
another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but 
in consequence of appropriations made by law; and a 
regular statement and account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of all public money shall be published from time te 
time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States; and no person holding any office of profit or trust 
under them shall, without the consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind what- 
ever, from any king, prince, or foreign State. 


1 A temporary clause no longer in force. 
2 Modified by Amendment XVI. 
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Section X 


1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of 
attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation 
of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspec- 
tion laws; and the net produce of all duties and imposts, 
laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use 
of the Treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall 
be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time 
of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded or in such imminent danger as will not 


admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II 


Section I 


1. The executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his office 
during the term of four years, and together with the Vice- 
President, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no Senator 
or Representative, or person holding an office of trust or 
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profit under the United States, shall be appointed an 
elector. 

3. [The electors shall meet in their respective States and 
vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not 
be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves. And 
they shall make a st of all the persons voted for, and of the 
number of votes for each; which list they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government 
of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. 
The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted. The person having the 
greatest number of votes shall be the President, if such num- 
ber be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed: 
and.if there be more than one who have such majority, and 
have an equal number of votes, then the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no person have a majority, then from the 
five highest on the list the said House shall in like manner 
choose the President. But in choosing the President the 
votes shall be taken by States, the representation from each 
State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of a member or members from two thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to 
a choice. In every case, after the choice of the President, the 
person having the greatest number of votes of the electors 
shall be the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose 
from them by ballot the Vice-President. |]! 

4. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors and the day on which they shall give their votes, 
which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 


1 Superseded by Amendment XII. 
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5. No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen 
of the United States at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President; 
neither shall any person be eligible to that office who shall 
not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the 
Vice-President, and the Congress may by law provide for 
the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice-President, declaring what officer 
shall then act as President, and such officer shall act accord- 
ingly until the disability be removed or a President shall 
be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his 
services a compensation, which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive within that period any 
other emolument from the United States or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office he shall 
take the following oath or affirmation: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, and will 
to the best of my ability preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


Section IT 


1. The President shall be Commander-in-chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and of the militia of 
the several States when called into the actual service of the 
United States; he may require the opinion, in writing, of 
the principal officer in each of the executive departments, 
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upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offenses against the United States, except in 
cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of 
the Senators present concur; and he shall nominate, and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise 
provided for, and which shall be established by law; but the 
Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting 
commissions which shall expire at the end of their next session. 


Section [IT 


He shall from time to time give to the Congress informa- 
tion of the state of the Union, and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene 
both houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement 
between them with respect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper; he 
shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers; he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall 
commission all the officers of the United States. 


Section IV 


The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the 
United States shall be removed from office on impeach- 
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ment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE: III 
Section I 


The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. ‘The 
judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, 
receive for their services a compensation which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office. 


Section IT 


1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party; to controversies between two 
or more States; between a State and citizens of another 
State; between citizens of different States; between citizens 
of the same State claiming lands under grants of different 
States, and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and 
foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

2. In all cases, affecting ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters and consuls, and those in which a State shall be party, 
the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions and under such regulations as the Congress 
shall make. 
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3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the State 
where the said crimes shall have been committed; but when 
not committed within any State, the trial shall be at such 
place or places as the Congress may by law have directed. 


Section III 


1. Treason against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted 
of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work 
corruption of blood or forfeiture except during the life of the 
person attained. 


ARTICLE IV 


Section I 


Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other 
State. And the Congress may by general laws prescribe the 
manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall 
be proved, and the effect thereof. 


Section II 


1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to bs 
removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 
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3. [No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.]! 


Section IIT 


1. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States or parts of States, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the States concerned 
as well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
or other property belonging to the United States; and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States or of any particular 
State. 


Section IV 


The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion, and on application of the 
legislature, or of the executive (when the legislature cannot 
be convened), against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V 


The Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or, on the application of the legislatures of two 
thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for pro- 


18uperseded by Amendment XIII. 
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posing amendments, which in either case shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three fourths of the several 
States, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the one 
or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress, provided that [no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight 
shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the 
ninth section of the first article; and that]! no State, without 
its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate. 


ARTICLE VI 


1. All debts contracted and engagements entered into, 
before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid 
against the United States under this Constitution as under 
the Confederation. ; 

2. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. _ 

3. The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, 
and the members of the several State legislatures, and all 
executive and judicial officers both of the United States and 
of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation 
to support this Constitution; but no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States, 


1 Temporary ip its nature. 
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ARTICLE VII 


The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution between 
the States so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the 
States present, the seventeenth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the twelfth.’ In witness whereof, 
we have hereunto subscribed our names. 

George Washington, President, and Deputy from VIRGINIA. 

Nzw Hampsuire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gilman. 

Massacuusetrs—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

ConneEcticut—William Samuel Johnson, Roger Sherman. 

New Yorx—Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey—William Livingston, David Brearley, William 
Paterson, Jonathan Dayton. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, Robert 
Morris, George Clymer, Thomas Fitzsimons, Jared Inger- 
soll, James Wilson, Gouverneur Morris. 

DeLawarE—George Read, Gunning Bedford, Jr., John 
Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jacob Broom. 

MaryLtanp—James McHenry, Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, 
Daniel Carroll. 

Vireinta—John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 

Nort CaroLina—William Blount, Richard Dobbs Spaight, 
Hugh Williamson. 

Sourn Caro~ina—John Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 


Grorcia—William Few, Abraham Baldwin. 
Attest; William Jackson, Secretary. 
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AMENDMENTS 


in addition to and amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States of America, proposed by Congress and ratified 
by the Legislatures of the several States, pursuant to the 
Fifth Article of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE I 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. 


ARTICLE II 


A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III 


No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue 
but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be searched and the 
persons or things to be seized. 
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ARTICLE V 


No persons shall be held to answer for a capital or other- 
wise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in time of war 
or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the 
same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; 
nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI 


~ In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him, to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense. 
ARTICLE VII 

~ In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall 
be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise 
re-examined in any court of the United States, than according 
to the rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 
15 


a 
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ARTICLE IX 


The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 


ARTICLE X 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively or to the people. 


ARTICLE XI 


The judicial power of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens of 
another State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 


ARTICLE XII 


1. The electors shall meet in their respective States and 
vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of whom, 
at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves; they shall name in their ballots the person 
voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person 
voted for as Vice-President, and they shall make distinct 
lists of all persons voted for as President and of all persons 
voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for 
each; which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the seat of the government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. The President, of 
the Senate shall, in presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates and the votes 
shall then be counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be the President, if such 
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number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed; and if no person have such majority, then from 
the persons having the highest numbers not exceeding 
chree on the list of those voted for as President, the House 
of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President. But in choosing the President the votes shall be 
taken by States, the representation from each State having 
one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. 
And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a 
President whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next following, then 
the Vice-President shall act as President, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the President. 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President shall be the Vice-President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed; 
and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest 
numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two 
thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of 
the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no 
person constitutionally ineligible to the office of President 
shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 
States. 


ARTICLE XIII 
Sretion 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
States or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 
Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 
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ARTICLE XIV 


Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State wherein they 
reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any person of Jife, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law; nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. 

Section 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each State, exclud- 
ing Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members 
of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male 
inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the 
basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the propor- 
tion which the number of such male citizens shall bear to 
the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age 
in such State. 

Section 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress, or elector of President and Vice-President, 
or hold any office, civil or military, under the United States 
or under any State, who, having previously taken an oath 
as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any State legislature, or as an executive or 
judicial officer of any State, to support the Constitution of 
the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or 
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rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two thirds 
of each house, remove such disability. 

Section 4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for services in suppressing 
insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But 
neither the United States nor any State shall assume or 
pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or 
rebellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss 
or emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, 
and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Section 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV 


Srection 1. The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever source derived, without appor- 
tionment among the several States, and without regard to 
any census or enumeration. 


. ARTICLE XVII 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, elected by the people thereof, for 
six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. The elec- 
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tors in each State shall have the qualifications required for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

When vacancies happen in the representation of any State 
in the Senate, the executive authority of the State shall 
issue writs of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, That 
the legislature of any State may empower the executive 
thereof to make temporary appointments until the people 
fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may direct. 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the 
election or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes 
valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicat- 
ing hquors within, the importation thereof into, or the ex- 
portation thereof from the United States and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is 
hereby prohibited. 

SrecTion 2. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion by the Legislatures of the several States, as provided 
in the Constitution within seven years from the date of 
the submission hereof to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX 


Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States, or by any State, on account of sex. 

Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation to 
enforce the provisions of this article. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLES 


PROPORTION OF Homes OwNED AND RENTED 


City. 


os Angelesiasse racic color oe 
IDEtrolbmer acest feces cock 


Pittsburg hteacs ner irosetie « 
pine nian ee ane ee sree 


WASMINOTOM A atau oe 
Cinciinaitnes ns se nee 


Census of 1910. 


Homes Owned.| Homes Rented.|Percent Owned. 


34,159 42,202 44.7 
40,471 57,831 41.2 
43,473 80,005 35.2 
30,592 58,745 34.2 
27,500 55,946 33.0 
29,983 77,288 28.0 
83,262 229,354 26.6 

121,447 342,472 26 .2 
37,761 113,515 25.0 

7,431 23,057 24.4 
19,965 66,153 23.2 
23,496 114,312 hes 

117,740 884,616 Weare 


Pouice PROTECTION IN DIFFERENT CiTIES COMPARED 


Population for Each 


Population for Hach 


City. Patrolman on Duty. City. Patrolman on Duty. 
NewsOrleanste:. .--4-0 2,937 EURO ma cela seers oo ly A 
Milwaukee. 25... esa: 2,497 IN Wear Maori coceey deseneje renee 1,728 
IPiGhS OUT One eee: 2,424 San Francisco......... 1,692 
Cincinnatiee as. tee aa: 2,325 Foti; Wav oie ena thotciene © Saree 
Baltimore geen sna 2,208 BOStOnetnad acerca oe 1,571 
Whicag Onmemee erie ae 2,107 Pinladelphiay. acne 1,560 
Cleveland. Look 
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CoMPARISON oF FirE Protection Costs IN DIFFERENT CITIES 


City. Population. Money Spent. ace oe yee me 
New York..... 5,270,000 | $9,000,000 | 4,976 $1.66 
Ciitage wi. ee 2,393,000 | 3,360,000 | 1,855 1.40 
Philadelphia...) 1,670,000 | 1,381,000 | 1,171 83 
St. Louis...... 831,570 | 1,206,000 823 1.45 
Bostonmemescer 723,600 1,818,000 961 2.51 
Baltimore... .. 578,000 1,649,000 764 1.92 
Pittsburgh.....| 558,000 | 1,324,000 811 2.35 
Buttalowaeserre 450,000 1,100,000 505 2.44 
San Francisco. . 450,000 1,548,000 793 3.43 
Milwaukee..... 400,000 837,000 325 2.90 
New Orleans... 340,000 482,300 435 1.40 
Minneapolis... 335,000 596,000 420 1.76 


Tue Per Caprta Cost or Scsooris IN DIFFERENT CITIES 


Cost per Capita 


City. of Population. City. Cost per Pupil 
INewaViorka as chins $6.45 Rittsburghy.e.- 2c $64.78 
Washingctonern see OL. Cimcmmstis, a4 ae 57.67 
Newarktnnn ssn eee 5.79 INGe YAGER ws > om oo ere 55.07 
Minneapolis.......... 5.36 Minneapolis........ . 54.56 
Eitisburghmeeeraeee 5.16 Cleveland’... 552 - 52.87 
Cinemnatiee eee 5.01 IN Garena ye rors 51.32 
Clevelandea... ate 4.79 Philadelphianeesmeerr 50.36 
Milwaukee........... 4.41 St Louishate eta 50.33 
Chicagowsra tierce 4.36 Washington......... 49.66 
Dn RSS o6 on. a0 Gore 4.23 New Orleans........ 48.73 
Philadelphia......... 3.92 Metroit ere Soe 46.10 
Detroiteysce cert Chicavowee eure 44.95 


New Orleans......... 2.89 Milwaukee.......... 42.01 
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Deatus AND Accipents Dus TO THE CELEBRATION OF THE 


FourtH or JuLy 


Year. 


Deaths. 


182 
158 
164 


Injured. 


— 


4,994 
5,308 
4,249 
5,460 
5,092 
2,792 
1,546 

945 
1,163 
1,506 
1,135 

820 


INDEX 


Adulterated food, 33 
Advantages of natural conditions, 12 
Aged, homes for, 136 
Agriculture, Department of, 188 
bulletins, 61 
Alcohol, regulation of sale, 34 
Alleys, menace to civic beauty, 80 
Anarchists excluded, 112 
Annapolis, 187 
Apprentices, 55 
Army, as a protection to citizen, 51 
Art galleries, as aids to civic beauty, 
9 
as educational agencies, 63 
Articles of Confederation, 
179 
Ashes, disposal of, 28 
Assessments, special, 196 
Athenian government, 153 
pledge, 7 
Athletic team as a community, 9 
Attitude of citizen to community, 6 
Automatic car couplings, 41 
railway signals, 41 
Automobiles, as aid to community 
development, 107 


defects, 


Back to the farm movement, 109 
Bad health, is it wrong? 23 

Bail, right of accused to give, 50 
Ballot, helps train for citizenship, 21 


Baltimore, terminus of first tele- 
graph, 89 
Banks, organization, 130 
use of, 130 


Beauty, in home, 76 
in school, 77 
in streets, 77 
of city site, 82 
of nature spoiled by man, 75 
of town a civic asset, 76 
Beggars, 140 
Bell, Alexander Graham, invented 
telephone, 91 
Billboards a menace to beauty of 
town, 77 
Bill of rights, 172 
Blanket ballot, 157 


“Blind alley” occupations, 136 
schools for, 61 
Bonds, 198 
Borrowing, when allowable, 197 
Boston, favorably situated for com- 
merce, 12 
limits height of buildings, 82 
Bottles, use for old, 28 
Boyertown Theater fire, 46 
Brazil, Emperor of, tests telephone, 
91 
Bridges, as aids to beauty, 79 
materials of construction, 99 
Bubonic plague, 36 
Budget for city, 194 
Buffalo, a well-planned city, 82 
favorably situated for commerce, 
12 
favorably 
power, 13 
obtaining a charter, 163 
Buildings, height of, 82 
Bulletins, as a help to education, 61 
Bureau of Municipal Research, 203 


situated for water 


Cabinet, 182 
California town charters, 163 
Camp organization, to 
correction, 142 
Canals, as aid to transportation, 102 
benefits of Erie Canal to state, 102 
federal government and_ the 
Sault Ste. Marie, 103 
Panama, 103 
Pennsylvania, 103 
Suez, 103 
Care for wastes before collection, 28 
of public property, 80 
Censorship of moving pictures, 71 
Centennial Exposition, telephone 
first exhibited at, 91 
Chamber of Commerce, 203 
Charters, 131 
for towns, 162 
for towns, classes of, 163 
for towns, how made, 162 
for towns, powers granted by, 167 
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illustrate . 
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Chicago, beauty of site, 83 
favorably situated for commerce, 
12 
favored by fertile soil surround- 
ing, 13 
regulates billboards, 78 
water supply, 25 
Christmas tree for community, 72 
Churches, as agencies of welfare, 203 
Church schools, 55 
Citizenship, good, illustrated, 16 
schools train for, 58 
City, problems of, 161 
schools, 58 
Civic beauty, 75 
Civil cases, 176 
service in towns, 168 
War, 14 
Clean streets, 29 
Cleveland, public buildings, 82 
Climatic advantages, 12 
Clothes, workers on, 3 
Commerce, Department of, 189 
lighthouse service, 102 
Commerce, favorable position for, 12 
Commission plan, 166 
Communication, development of, 86 
need for, 86 
Competition with government in 
housing, 31 
Confidence, abuse of, 120 
why necessary in community life, 
119 


Conservation, of forests, 126 
minerals, 126 
water power, 126 
Constitution, making, 158 
need for, 157 
organization of, 179 
preamble quoted, 17 
Consuls, reports from, 61 
Contagious diseases, victims de- 
barred from working in food, 
34 
Continuation classes, 59 
Co-operation in quarantine, 24 
Copyrights, 51 
Corporation, 131 
Correction, in ancient times, 143 
in middle ages, 144 
modern idea of, 144 
problem of, 143 
Cost of education, 57 
Council plan, disadvantages of, 164 
Country roads, why of interest to 
city dweller, 95 
Courts of appeal, 177 


INDEX 


Credit, what it is and its advantages, 


Crime, causes of, 150 
Criminal case, 176 
Criminals, 50 
Cumulative sentence, 146 


Danes, raids suggested town organ- 
ization, 162 
Dangers, of fire, 45 
of floods, 44 
of industries, 44 
of mines, 44 
of sea, 43 
of travel, 41 
in streets, 40 
to life, 40 
Dayton, city manager plan, 166 
Dead letter office, 93 
Deaf, schools for, 61 
Declaration of 
quoted, 16 
Defectives, 135 
Definition of a citizen, 19 
of community, 14 
Democratic government, difficulties 
of, 153 
Dependency, conditions of, 136 
Detroit, favorably situated for com- 
merce, 12 
Distribution, bread money, 3 
carfare, 4 
doctor’s fees, 4 
powers of people, 180 
tuition, 4 
Division of labor, advantages, 117 
beginnings, 116 
due to machines, 117 
Drainage of swamps, 128 
Duties of children in home, 8 
Duty of citizen, quarantine, 24 


Education, and the states, 60 
costs, 57 
lack of, a cause of dependency, 135 
need for, 6 
need for publie, 55 
returns, 57 
Employers’ liability laws, 139 
Employment agencies, 138 
England, per capita fire loss, 45 
European cities, limit height of 
buildings, 82 
Evening classes, 59 
Exchange, 128 
Executive of state, 175 
powers, federal government, 182 
Express eompanies, 106 


Independence, 


INDEX 


Fees, 196 
Fertile soil as an advantage, 13 
Festivals, 72 - 
Filtration of drinking water, 25 
Fire companies, 46 
insurance, 49 
Flies, and typhoid fever, 35 
to prevent breeding in garbage, 29 
Food, pioneers’, 2 
subdivision of labor on, 3 
Foreigners, benefited by schools, 58 
how naturalized, 19 
in Athens, 19 
Foreigner’s wife and children, natu- 
ralization, 19 
Forest fires, prevention, 48 
France, per capita fire loss, 45 
Franchises, abuse of, 167 
what they are, 167 
Franklin, Benjamin, early fire pro- 
tection, 40 
Freedom of speech and press, 64 
Fulton, Robert, invented steamboat, 
101 
Furniture, workers on, 4 


Galveston, originator of commission 
plan, 166 
Garbage, a source of profit, 27 
incineration, 28 
reduction of, 27 
what it is, 27 
Germany, per capita fire loss, 45 
Gifts of citizens, 197 
Good citizenship, illustrated, 16 
Government, in colonial days, 153 
land, 123 
land granted to soldiers, 124 
Grade crossings, dangers, 42 
Grand Cafion, a national reserva- 
tion, 83 
Grand jury, 176 
Great Lakes, source of water supply, 


25 
Gulf cities, 34 


Hammurabi, law of, 143 

Harmful citizens, 21 

Harmony in community, 13 

Hats, uses for old felt, 28 

Health insurance, 140 

High pressure water service for 
fires, 48 

Home community, 8 

Houses, workers on, 3, 4 

Housing, private regulation, 31 
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Housing conditions, 29 
foreign methods, 30 
remedies, 30 

Huns, migration of, 108 


Immigrants, kinds excluded, 112 
types of, 110 
Immigration, 110 
regulation and control, 111 
Indeterminate sentence, 146 
Indictment, 176 
Industry in prisons, 147 
Initiative, 158 
Inspection of steamboats, 41 
Inspectors for housing conditions, 30 
Insurance, purpose, 49 
Interior, Department of, 187 
Investigation of causes of depend- 
ency, 138 
Iroquois Theater fire, 46 
Irrigation, 128 


Jackson, General, 86 
Jail fever, 35 
Jenner, discovers vaccination, 24 
Johnson, remarks on health, 23 
Judicial power, of city, 164 

of federal government, 190 

of state, 176 
Jury, right of accused to, 50 
Justice, Department of, 188 


' Juvenile Court, 149 


Kansas City, favored by surround- 
ing fertility, 13 

King Alfred, beginnings of town 
organization, 161 

Kings, powers claimed, 17 


Labor, Department of, 189 
legislation, 132 
organizations, 120 
Ladder from gutter to university, 61 
Lake Michigan, supplies Chicago 
’ with water, 25 
Latin, studied in church schools, 55 
Laws, how made, 173 
Learning citizenship, need for, 20 
the ballot, 21 
the function of the home, 20 
the schools, 20 
Legislation, subjects of, 174 
Legislative power, federal govern- 
ment, 180 
Legislature, 172 
Libraries, public, 63 
Lice, cause typhus, 35 
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Licenses, 196 

Life-saving on coast, 43 

Lighting of vehicles, 41 

Lincoln, Abraham, 14 

Location of community, importance 
of, 11 

London, Octavia Hill Association, 31 

Los Angeles, favorably situated for 
climate, 13 

Low lands, filled by ashes, 28 


Mail service, early times, 87 
modern times, 88 
Malaria, 34 
Manager plan, 166 
Meats, regulations, 33 
pers: Mass., regulates billboards, 
8 


Migration, a right, 108 
beginnings, 108 
modern times, 108 


results, 109 
Mineral resources as an advantage, 
13 


Minneapolis, favored by surrounding 
fertile soil, 13 

Money, 129 

need of, for government, 192 
Monopolies, 131 
Monuments, 79 
Morse, inventor of telegraph, 89 
Mosquitoes, danger from, 34 
Mosquito prevention, 35 
Mothers’ pensions, 139 
Movement to cities, reasons, 109 
Moving pictures, 71 
Municipal concerts, 71 
Municipal research, 203 
Museums, 63 


National Consumers’ League, 201 
National Guard, 51 
Nation as a community, 10 
Naturalization, 112 
Navy, as a protection to citizens, 51 
Navy Department, 187 
New Orleans, battle of, 86 
New York, beauty of site, 83 
favorably situated for commerce, 
12 
method of obtaining pure water, 
25 


everhead wires forbidden, 41 
Niagara Falls, a state reservation, 83 
Noises, 78 
Non-contributors, 6 
Non-partisan ballot, 169 
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Occupation, regulation of, 32 
Octavia Hill Association, pattern of 
American societies, 31 
Organization, of athletic team com- 
munity, 9 
of home community, § 
of school community, 8 
of town community, 10 
Organizations for relief of depend- 
ents, private, 137 
Orphans, homes for, 137 
CHO oaaRE dangerous te health. 
0 


Pageants, 72 
Palm Beach, favorably situated for 
climate, 13 
Pardon, right of convict to ask for, 
51 
Parks, as a means to health, 33 
as recreation centers, 71 
the lungs of the city, 33 
Parole of prisoners, 147 
Part-time schools, 59 
Patents, 51 
Penn’s descriptive letter, 11 
Pennsylvania, charters for towns in, 
163 
Petit jury, 177 
Philadelphia, beauty of site, 82 
early fire protection, 40 
water supply, 25 
Pioneer men, food, 2 
furniture, 2 
houses, 2 
implements, 2 
protection, 39 
Pioneer times, 56 
Pioneer women, clothes, 2 
food, 2 
surgery and medicine, 3 
Pittsburgh, favorably situated for 
commerce, 12 
Play, excessive, 67 
learning, 72 
results of, 73 
Play-time conditions, 67 
Postoffice Department, 184 
Postoffice, in early times, 87 
modern times, 88 
Postoffices, number of, 87 
ee preadent: news of nomination, 


Preamble to Constitution, quoted, 17 
President, powers of, 189 
Press, a means of communieation, 92 


INDEX 


Er ionaee of cruelty, to animals, 
to children, 202 
Primary elections, 157 
Prosperity, dependent on commu- 
nity action, 123 
Protection of life by the individual, 


39 
Public buildings, contribute to civic 
beauty, 79 
properly grouped, 81 
Public utilities, a source of revenue, 
195 
Pure Food and Drugs Act of 1915, 34 
Pure food, need for, 33 
regulations, 33 


Quarantine, duty of citizen, 24 
what it is, 23 


Railroads, 104 
as aid to communit;* development, 
105 
Rat fleas, cause Black Death, 36 
Recall, 159 
Recreation centers, 68 


streets, 70 
Recreation, need for, 66 
Reed, Major Walter, discovers 


cause of yellow fever, 35 
Referendum, 159 
Regulation, of alcohol and drugs, 34 
of building, 49 
of commerce, 128 
of food, 33 
of occupation, 32 
to prevent loss of life in theaters, 
4 


6 
Relief, methods of, 136 
Representative government, 154 
Requirements of good housing, 31 


Responsibility of citizen, ed ely le » 


beauty, 83 so. /8 
for crime, 151 
for fire prevention, 52, 
for good state goveramierit, 177 
for good town government, 169 
for health, 36 =“. » 
for pure ballot, 159 
in recreation, 730 
postoffice, 93 °» 
taxation, 198° 
to nation, ‘190° 
wireless, 93 

Revolutionary War, why fought, 18 

Rights of accused, 50 

Rights of convicted persons, 51 
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Riverside Drive, 83 

Robinson Crusoe, building, 2 
food, 1 
furniture, 1 
sickness, 1 

Roman fever, 34 

Roof garden for workmen, 30 

Rubbish, a source of profit, 28 
disposal of, 28 

Rural free delivery of mail, good 

roads, 98 
Rush, writes on education, 56 


eaaaoe Army reli2ves dependents, 
il 
San Francisco, beauty of site, 83 
favorably situated for commerce, 12 
public buildings, 82 
Sanitation in prisons, 148 
Saving, advantage to community, 
121 
advantage to individual, 12i 
habits of, 121 
School community, 8 
School houses as play centers, 68 
Separation of various classes of 
criminals, 147 
Serbia, Americans help, in 1915, 36 
Settlers, protecting their lives, 39 
Sewage, scientific disposal, 27 
when it may be emptied into 
river, 27 
Short ballot, 157 
Sing Sing, 149 
Smoke nuisance, a danger to health, 
32 
Smoking stacks, 
beauty, 80 
Social settlements, 200 
Spanish War, 34 
Spotted fever, 35 
Springfield, Mass., 
oe 8% 
, Sprinkie filter beds for sewage, 27 
Standard “.tinie, transmitted by 
telegraph,-90, 
State, as a community; 10 
constabulary, 51 - 
department of, 183° 
government, form of, 172,» 
.° universities, 60 
At? Atgustins, favorably sifuated for 
climate, 12 
St. Louis, favorably situated for 
commerce, 12 
regulates billboards, 78 
Street railways. 105 


as menace to 


public buildings, 
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Streets, care of, 98 
keeping them clean, 29 
lighting of, 78 
proper planning, 81 
Subjects, in a community, 18 
learning citizenship, 19 
versus citizens, 17 
Supreme Court of United States, 190 


Taxation, power of, necessary, 193 
Taxes, direct and indirect, 193 
duties and excises, 195 
equalization of, 194 
income, 194 
inheritance, 194 . 
mercantile and corporation, 194 
Telegraph, management of, 89 
Telephone, uses of, 91 
Tin cans, use for, 28 
Toll roads, 98 
Town community, 10 
pnt regulation in streets, 41 
ransportation, need for, 95 
Treasury Department, 184 
Trees, contribute to civic beauty, 78 
Trusts, 131 
Typhoid, and flies, 35 
death rates compared, 26 
effect of pure water, 26 


Unions, earlier, 179 
Union, symbol of, 179 
United States, per capita fire loss, 45 


Vacant lots, cultivation of, 70 
menace to civie beauty, 80 

Vaccination, purpose, 24 

Valley Forge, 95 

Value of play, 66 

Vanderbilt model tenements, 31 

Vigilance committees, 39 
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| Visiting nurses, 202 
Volunteer fire companies, 46 
Voter, 153 

qualifications of, 154 
Voting machines, 156 
Voting, methods of, 156 


War Department, 184 
keeping water channels open, 102 
Washington, a well-planned city, 82 
limits height of buildings, 82 
overhead wires forbidden, 41 
Waste paper, use for, 28 
Water power as an advantage of 
situation, 13 
Water supply, methods of obtaining, 
ae 


25 
need for, 25 
Water transportation, 101 
Wealth, among savages, 116 
what it is and is not, 115 
Weather Bureau, made possible by 
telegraph, 90 
Welfare of community helped by 
private agencies, 200 - 
West Point, 186 
William Penn’s descriptive letter, 11 
Wireless telezraph, 90 
Women at vork, 32 
Work, purpose of, 115 
Workman, what community expects, 
119 
Workmen, apartments for, 30 


Yellow fever, 34 

| Yellowstone Park, a national reser- 
vation, 83 

Yosemite Park, a national reserva- 
tion, 83 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 
aids immigrants, 113 
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